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“A LITTLE MUSIC.” 


“WE shall have a little music during the evening.” A 
most attractive and enticing phrase to those who love 
and enjoy the performance of sweet sounds, but varying 
in the intensity of its meaning according to the pecu- 
liarity, position, and power of the speaker. 

In some instances it signifies the prospect of the 
enjoyment of a pure pleasure ; in others, the certainty of 
the pain of having to endure various processes of ear 
torture, not only without resentment, but with a feigning 
of delight. Imagine one of these evenings with “a 
little music” going on—the talentless and uninteresting 
daughters of one who has been rich enough, or foolish 
enough, “to pay for a capacity” for each, rolling out 
soullessly upon the passive pianoforte her “ Cascades of 
pearls,” her “ Dripping Lakes,” “ Wandering Canaletti,” 
and other “morceaux,” intended to be descriptive of 
running, flowing, bubbling waters, expressed in scale 

assages of more or less violence, which, were they real, 
instead of being simply musical fireworks, would as 
quickly be put out by all the “dewy waters” as they put 
out the hearers. 

The majority of these drawing-room pieces are so 
much alike, that it has been seriously asserted by those 
“who are in a position to know,” that a large manufac- 
turing industry is employed somewhere to work out the 
permutations of the several bars of the prototype of this 
class of composition by means of an ingenious machine, 
which not only re-arranges, but transposes ; and adds 


new directions in English, French, Italian, or German, 


according to the taste of the market. A poet is said to 
be also kept to invert or insert titles, and a poor Grub- 
street musician is engaged, at a salary which ensures his 
punctuality and submission, to polish off the rough 
corners of the harmony ‘and piled and to see the 
things decently through the press. 

If it should happen that in the course of the working, 
that the upper line, or the most prominent of the sounds 
awakened in any part, bears some resemblance to popu- 
lar melodies or the airs in operas or other works—and 
this will sometimes happen—the piece is submitted to an 
expert, who thereupon strengthens the resemblance as 
far as pee adds the real melody in a simple and 
plainly harmonised guise by way of a prelude, and then, 
according to the character of the subsequent fireworks, 
calls the piece a transcription, a morceau de salon, varia- 
tions sur un motif de——, pidce fantastique, or a caprice 
de concert, in addition to its specific title. Issued at the 
rate of a shilling a page, and considered cheap at the 
price, it is purchased readily as an entirely new piece, 
the most recherché production of that graceful and facile 
composer, Signor Smascini, Herr von Pouender, M. de 
Pommeleur, or Mr. J. Woolley Lambe, R.A.M., as the 
case may be. Unsuspecting parents of school-girls find 
these serious items in the quarterly “ extras,” yet, content 
with the doubtful assurance that their children are learn- 
ing the mysteries and subtleties of a beautiful art under 
the direction of either of the above-named professors, 
are satisfied to hear these compositions in their own 
drawing-rooms, and innocently imagine that the pleasure 
they experience— having paid dearly for its acquisition— 
is equally delightful to those whom they have invited to 
hear “a little music.” 

One of the valuable results of the exhibition of art 
efforts, whatever may be their character, whether paint- 
ing, sculpture, or music, is to excite a flow of congenial 
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thought during the contemplation. This is especially 
exemplified during the performance of this sort of draw- 
ing-room music. Once started, the hearers are set in a 
consonant current of commonplace, and commence a 
conversation compatible with, and in conformity to the 
character of, the composition. 

Whether the performers, who may have presumed to 
be most intimate with the piece they perform, desire to 
divert their hearers or not by their efforts, they often 
succeed only in diverting their attention, for, however 
dull or silent people may have been, immediately those 
charming girls, Fanny and Felicia Fitzfaddle, begin the 
exhibition of digital pyrotechnics required in the execu- 
tion of the latest “ Mélodie,” conversation becomes 
animated and exciting, as though all within hearing were 
moved by the propensity common to canaries or cocka- 
toos, who are prompted to the exercise of their vocal 
powers by the sound of a bubbling urn or the pattering 
of rain-drops against the window-panes. 

There is an equally strong family likeness in the songs 
usually sung on like occasions. This may be accounted 
for when it is remembered that the song-makers, to 
ensure a favourable public reception of their effusions, 
mould them after the pattern best suited to the skill or 
ability of the popular singer of the period. Every 
amateur Tenor, Baritone, or Bass is possessed with a 
notion that his qualifications are far in advance of those 
enjoyed by the fortunate possessors of the public ear. 
His opinion is often shared by his friends, and it is satis- 
factory as it is pleasant for the professional singer to 
know that many of these drawing-room vocalists refrain 
from adopting a public career mainly out of considera- 
tion to the vocalists already established. 

Mild and diluted are their versions of the latest popular 
songs, or songs having a passing fashion, written not so 
much for the sake of art as to command a ready sale. 
Words of an idiotic or morbid character, with “ such 
quaint titles,” “The Blue-eyed Shoemaker,” with a 
refrain “Oh, my love beats a lapstone all day!” in 
which the stroke of the hammer is “ capitally imitated 
in the accompaniment, you know,” or “I cannot eat my 
meals, Mamma!” “The lowly robber thrusts his 
dagger,” for bass. “ The Bridal of the Broken-heart,” 
or, “ Now that I’ve lost my teeth, John,” for contralto. 
“The sailor chews his ’baccy quid,” very characteristic, 
“delightful, quite too superior to Dibdin, Shakespeare, 
Jeremy Taylor, or any other of those fellows who write 
those stupid sea-songs.’ It cannot, surely, be so keen a 
pleasure to those who hear as it is to those who sing 
these “too awfully charming songs.” The amateur 
ought not perhaps to be so much condemned for accept- ° 
ing as those who set the fashion by the uttering of this 
spurious musical coin, these Bank of Elegance notes ; 
they are the most to blame in the matter. The imitati 
singers, themselves being amateurs, should be encourag 
to exercise their better, if not their best, judgment in the 
selection of music for the drawing-room, such as will not 

rove to be an outrage upon common sense ar patience. 
t is, after all, from them that the reform must come. 
There is no lack of good music suited to moderate 
capacities. A less ambition on the part of players and 
singers is all that is needed to make the invitation to 
“a little music,” as actually as it is apparently agreeable. 
While, however, amateurs will play, and singers will sing 
pieces which are more creditable to their powers of 
selection than of execution, the hearers must suffer. 
The poor auditors unperforming must be uncomplaining, 
and if possible vacuously complimentary, for however 
sorely their ears may be coon they must still, like the 
— prize-fighter, “come up smiling for the second 
round. 
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“THE “OCEAN SYMPHONY”..OF ANTON,’ 
RUBINSTEIN. 
(Dedicated to Fr. Liszt)... 


ANTON RUBINSTEIN, famous alike as a composer and 
as a pianist, has given to the world many works which 
éxalt ‘his name in the estimation of ‘his Gellow-munsicikhs, 
and which even command the respect of those who are 
opposed to him as ‘an exponent of so-called advanced 
views in art. His works will unquestionably carry his 
= to posterity, and continue his memory in’ the most 
orcible way as one of the bright and burning lights of 
the present age. Many of these works ‘are “caviare to 
the general” at present, but the time must come when he 
will be truly and cordially appreciated at his true worth ; 
men will strive to do him honour according to his merit, 
and to understand the drift of his genius, for genius he 
undoubtedly possesses. His lesser works may perhaps 
help towards securing this understanding, and his greater 
works will stand to secure it. Among this latter class 
there are few more likely to serve this end than the “ Ocean 
Symphony,” of which we now propose to offer a short 
analysis, less in the desire to make its beauties under- 
stood as to attempt to make 'them known. In good time 
knowledge will bring understanding. 

The symphony, which is in the key of C major, and is 
the Op. 42 of its author, is called the ‘Ocean Symphony” 
by Rubinstein himself, who has, however, furnished no 
other clue to its design or projected picture. Whether it 
is intended to represent in it the general poetical impres- 
sions excited in the mind by the contemplation of “the 
mighty vastness of the ever-sounding sea,” or to reproduce, 
as far as may be done in music, the sounds and senti- 
ments excited during a voyage, must be left to individual 
fancy, for the author has given no guide to his meaning 
further than that expressed by the title. Even supposing 
that one had existed, there would be scarcely any need 
now'to do more than mention it in passing, for the chief 
purpose in hand at present is to describe the character of 
the work itself from a purely technical point of view. 

. The first movement, “allegro maestoso,” is in C major, 
and commences thus, the theme in the third bar being 
the first subject :— 


(No, x.) 
Allegro maestoso. 




















The ‘orchestra required for the first movement is thus 
set forth, reading. from the top downwards—piccolo, 


flutes, oboe, clarinets; bassoons, trumpets, four horns 
(chromatic—that is to say, with valves), two tenor trom- 
bones, bass trombone, tuba, drums, and the usual order 
for the strings. With this power at his disposal some 
very fine effects are. gained, his manner of handling the 
estra being at once striking and original. 

. After. the» subject above-quoted’ has been heard and 
continued for.sixteen bars, a new feature:is introduced in 





the triplets for the celli and bassi, accompanied by broad 
chords for the violins, horns, and wood wind :— 





























This is quoted here as an example of the figure of 
which constant and frequent use is made throughout the 
movement, and as a pattern which is much utilised 
throughout the symphony. It is employed later on in 
conjunction with the first subject in all varieties of orches- 
tral colour, as well as in such a manner as is shown as by 
the united power of the whole of the instruments. 

The second subject of this movement is not so great a 
contrast in character as might be expected, or is pre- 
scribed according to rule and experience. This was 

robably felt by the composer, for instead of announcing 
it in the orthodox key of the dominant, it is made to 
appear in the minor key of the mediant, or the relative 
minor of the dominant. 

Once again the first proposed melody is heard, with a 
new harmony, constructed upon a descending chromatic 
scale repeated four times. The “fantasia,” or second 
half of the movement, proceeds without a repetition of 
first half, and is based upon themes already presented to 
the ear, either by direct transcription or partial imitation. 
Of these ‘subjects or figures, the most use is made of the 
triplet one shown in No. 2, which in this part of the move- 
ment is made to appear of considerable importance. 
Some of the subjects are superimposed one upon the 
other in the most ingenious method, striking but not 
violent modulations give a spirit and piquancy to the 
themes, and after a time the first subject is reintroduced 
in orthodox style ; the second subject is ae heard, this 
time in the minor mode of the original key chord, with 
some changes in the treatment of the scoring from that 
heard before in the first portion ; and a coda formed of 
the original theme concludes the movement, which, though 
long and elaborate, is full of interest. : 

he “ adagio” begins in the following manner :— 














The violence of the transition from C to D major being 
softened by the four bars of transition. The whole of 
this movement is in correct form, although the subjects 
are somewhat unusual in their rhythms, groups of three, 
of four, and even of five bars being introduced instead of 
the usual four or eight. In this movement, and in: this 
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only, the harp is employed in: combination with the other 
instruments, the effect being bright and sparkling. 

The third movement has all the character of a scherzo, 
although it is in common time. In this respect it may 
be said that Rubinstein has returned to the original 
model for this so-named section which J. S. Bach first 
mvented, and of which later writers have left a few 


It begins with a mysterious throb upon the drum, 
almost as grimly humorous as though it had come from 


A somewhat long “adagio” in C minor commences the 
finale after this manner :— 






































- the hand of Beethoven, and starts off on a joyous passage 
in unison, ultimately to be joined in harmony by the full 
band, without trombones, which in this movement are 
silent. There is some elegant and expressive work given 
to the clarinets, strings, and other instruments in solo 
passages in this portion of the symphony, all of which we 
must resist the temptation to quote. 

The next movement is an “adagio non tanto,” in the 
key of E minor, which opens thus :— 


Presently a chorale makes itself heard from the wood 
wind, while the strings repeat the passage already quoted 
(No. 7) by way of counterpoint :— 















































Here again the individuality of the author has asserted 
itself in the saddest mood, as though there was 


“Nothing so dainty sweet as melancholy.” 


The scoring in this is most masterly, and were time and 
space at our complete disposal, it would be a real pleasure 
to analyse and dissect the whole for the edification of our 
readers ; but not being able to control or influence either, 
we must reluctantly pass on to speak of the second 
scherzo, for so it is, albeit it is the first so named. This 
is in F major, and starts in the following fashion :— 

















The whole of the scherzo is constructed of like material, 
the scoring being quaint and original. Among other of 
the novel effects is a droll passage for the horn, in which 
the open and closed notes are’ made to produce a very 
humorous effect. The trio, which we have no space to 
quote, notwithstanding its brevity, is by contrast of a 
beautiful character, pastoral in idea, and fresh and breezy 
in style, and in the return to the first subject advantage is 
taken to elaborate the themes already given-out, | 




















Changes of time and of subject are made as well in the 


| first section as in the free fantasia part, and at length 


the coda is introduced aftera long dominant pedal, the 
chorale reappears, being given out by all the orchestra, 
and in a brilliant fashion, and in the old modus plogalis, 
the symphony ends. As a work in which novelty of 
treatment and refreshing newness in the ideas form 
admirable material standpoints from which to judge of 
the powers of the author, there are few more important, 
more elaborate, or more interesting than Rubinstein’s 
“ Ocean Symphony.” 








ON MUSICAL INSTRUCTION IN PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS. : 


By W. H. FLoop. 


For the information of those who have read the excellent 
article on “ Musical Instruction in Elementary Schools,” 
by Dr. Hullah, in last month’s MusICAL RECORD, we 
may supplement further details as to the general plan 
adopted in reference to the musical examinations. It is 
well known that a knowledge of music is not an indis- 
pensable acquirement for an inspector, and yet examina- 
tions are held by them in that subject. A great many 
persons—in fact the majority, view musical education 
more as an amusement than a study, and the musical 
examinations are, in truth, an amusement, because result 
fees are paid in most cases for instruction dy ear. The 
pupils are examined according to the programme required 
in the various classes, and, as a general rule, answer 
the theoretical questions, much the same as in other 
subjects, but with this great difference, that the practical 
proof—viz., by illustrating on or pointing out 
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on the sheets, is seldom asked, and the answers are given 
in mere parrot fashion. The “why” and “wherefore,” 
orthe “vatio” of the questions, is almost invariably ne- 
glected, and consequently pupils are often found who, 
though having successfully passed the highest grade, 
cannot answer questions slightly varying from what 
they have learned. Frequently the sole practical test 
required is the singing of the common chord of Do (any 
other scale being ignored), for rarely are the pupils asked 
to try intervals, or prove that they recognise the relation 
existing between a given note and the key note. 

With regard to instruction books, Dr. Hullah’s excellent 
“ Manual” is the one generally used by the teachers, but 
for some time past the knowledge of theory deemed suffi- 
cient for the sixth class is in part obtainable from what is 
called the “Task-book” series, such information being 
ee into a couple of pages. A few examples from 
it will show what accurate (?) definitions are given to the 
youthful music student. “A diatonic scale is so called 
because by it we pass chiefly through tones.” For brevity 
sake (we suppose) the words “by it” render the sense 
obscure. “The semitones occur between Me [Mi] and Fa 
and Si and Do.” This assertion would only hold good 
in the scale of Do. Then we are told that the “ bind or 
tie denotes the first note over which it is placed is to be 
sustained for the time of the two.” Could it not affect 
more than two ? 

But this is rather digressing. The theory being ex- 
amined, the pupils are required to exhibit their vocal 
training, and this is accomplished by singing two or three 
songs, “sung by ear.” As an instance of this, a friend of 
mine lately visited a large school, and, having written on 
the black-board the first part of the popular song that was 
executed to the delight of the school-inspector who had 
examined some days previously, only three out of twenty- 
five could sol-fa it, or realise that the notes indicated such 
anair. The teachers, finding that some theoretical know- 
ledge, with a few songs fairly executed, will satisfy “the 
powers that be,” generally manage to make the pupils 
pass muster. Thus the present system of musical culture 
in our elementary schools is carried out. 

The only remedy is, as Dr. Hullah says, that competent 
inspection be got, and I would add, let trustworthy class- 
books be used. If children are trained to learn vocal 
music in the proper way, by being made to understand 
the key relationship of notes, then they will have practical 
knowledge, instead of the false musical ideas obtained 
from a little theoretical ctamming and songs taught by 
ear. By all means let the young people be taught music 
as a study, just as spelling, geography, arithmetic, &c., 
and as years roll on they will be developing ideas cultured 
by true musical knowledge. If school inspectors be not 
competent musicians, let special inspectors for music be 
employed. These could be selected from qualified local 
professors, and as this seems to be the only practical 
solution of the difficulty with regard to having sound 
musical instruction in elementary schools, let us hope 
that the day is not far distant when the subject will receive 
the attention it deserves. 








ERNST FRIEDRICH RICHTER. 


ERNST FRIEDRICH RICHTER, one of the greatest artists, 
an excellent composer, splendid teacher, a worthy and 
great man, whose whole life was given to art, was buried 
on Good Friday. By him the Thomas-schule (school) 
loses its eighth follower of Bach, the Royal Conservatorium 
its famous defender of theories, and the Leipzig Society of 
Artists its gallant Nestor. Richter’s name was honoured 
far beyond the borders of his native country—his nume- 





rous compositions in church as well as orchestral- music 
have secured him a place of honour in the history of art. 

In him we not only regret the loss of the artist, but as 
much, if not more, the great, good, honest man who worked 
to attain all that is pure and beautiful, who worked till 
the last day of his life, with a conscientiousness and 
sense of duty which is very rare. Ernst Friedrich 
Eduard Richter was born 24th October, 1808, in Gross 
Schoenau, near Zittau, Saxony, in which town his father 
was schoolmaster. When still very young Richter showed 
great talent, and we already find him attempting to 
compose in his tenth year. However, the parents’ idea 
was that he should enter the Church, and they therefore 
sent‘him to the Gymnasium in Zittau, in 1818, where he be- 
came with heart and soul head of the school. In 1831 
he went to the University of Leipzig, where he made the 
yen. Cringe eee of Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Weinlig, 
and by whose encouragement he became entirely devoted 
to music. In 1843 Mendelssohn, when founding the 
Conservatorium, made him teacher of theory, and at the 
same time the “ Hochschule” presented him with the title 
of “ Musik Director.” From then till 1847 he was con- 
ductor of the Academy of Music, later on he was ap- 
pointed organist of St. Peter’s and Nicolas Church; and on 
the 13th of October, 1865, he became choir leader in the 
Thomas-schule, and musik director in both chief churches, 
taking the place of Moritz Hauptmann, who had been a 
great friend to him all along. Shortly before then the 
King of Saxony had conferred upon him the title of 
Professor of Music. In spite of all these honourable dis- 
tinctions, Richter remained the same quiet, honest, modest 
man, amiable, and encouraging his pupils in all earnest 
and sincere endeavours—-for himself, however, he had 
always the aim of a great artist in view. -Many of his 
works of high value and importance he did not allow to 
be published till after his death. We only mention here 
his compositions, “ Missa solemnis,” the “ Trauermusik,” 
for orchestra, and the 68th Psalm for eight-voice chorus, 
composed a few months before his death. Of his sacred 
compositions we mention Opus 22, three motetts, amongst 
which the beautiful “ Vom Himmel hoch,” for four-voice 
chorus, may be mentioned ; Op. 23, Salvum fac regem ; 
Op. 24, six songs for four voices ; Op. 36, four motetts 
for eight voices; Op. 40, three motetts for four voices ; 
Op. 41, six sacred songs for four voices ; Op. 42, motett, 
“My God;” Op. 43, three sacred songs; Op. 44, 
Missa & Capella, for four voices ; Op. 45, motett, “ Lord, 
hear my prayer ;” Op. 46, Missa & Capella, for eight 
voices ; Op. 47, “ Stabat Mater ;” Op. 49, “ Agnus Dei,” 
for twelve voices ; Op. 50, three offertories, for six voices. 

Richter’s secular songs, and particularly his songs for 
four voices (Op. 12, 14, and 18) rank equal to anything 
known in this line. Of his church music for instrumental 
accompaniment we mention Op. 8, 10, 16, 17 ; the Psalms 
126, 116, and 137.. Of the chamber music we would 
notice a sonata for piano, a sonata in A minor for piano 
and violin, a sonata for piano and violoncello (Op. 37), 
and a string quartet in E minor. 

Of Richter’s theoretical works the first to appear was 
“Das Lehrbuch der Harmonie,” which, in its original or 
through the medium of translations, has become famous 
in the whole musical world ; thirteen editions in the 
German language, frequent translations into English, 
Russian, French, and other languages, testify this. No 
less valuable are the next two volumes, “Der Contra- 

unkt,” and “Canon und Fuge,” which came out much later. 

is “ Katechismus der Orgel” also deserves to be men- 
tioned; so that, whether by his life or by his works, 
Richter has left a name honoured and honourable, and 
one which will be long loved and widely remembered. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


THE following is from an American paper :—We have just received 
from Messrs, W. A. Pond & Co. a handsomely-printed piece of 


_— by the rising young German composer, Mr. L. Beethoven. 
t 


bb., 
Mr, 


led on the title-page ‘‘ A Pastoral Symphony in A minor, 
ze cmt, net,” and is decidedly the most ambitious work that 

thoven has so far given us. His previous productions, so 
far as we are familiar with them, have been principally perform- 
ances of a lighter order—potpourris, galops, and variations on 
popular airs. It is always our object to encourage struggling 
genius, and we take t pleasure in giving Mr. Beethoven's little 
symphony the benefit of as extended a notice as our space will 
permit. The ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony” is designed to express in a 
musical way the emotions and ideas incident to a little pleasure- 
trip into the rural districts. It is divided into five movements, 
namely—Introductory, Arrival, Episode, Another Episode, Return. 

Of these we propose to give a brief critical sketch, treating of 
each in order. 

The first movement is the ‘‘ Introductory.” This represents the 
traveller leaving the city for his little picnic. It begins with a 
beautifully orchestrated passage picturing the man buying his 
ticket at the railway station, The impudence of the ticket-seller 
and the profanity of the purchaser are well rendered ; and a fine 
realistic effect is produced by the introduction of the click of the 

istering date stamp. 

ext comes a beautiful legato passage, ‘‘In the train.” Charm- 
ing, however, as this part of the work is, we must confess that it 
fairly lays its able author open to the charge of plagiarism. The 
sani = effects, illustrating the letting off of steam, are unques- 
tionably cribbed from Mr. Simon Hassler's “ Railway Polka.” 
Still this is but a trifling blemish. 

This passage leads gently to the second movement—‘‘ Pleasant 
Impressions on Arriving in the Country.” Here the genius of the 
composer begins to show itself. A few strong and expressive 
chords on the violins show the man taking off his duster, He then 

roceeds as indicated by the bass-viol, along the margin of a 

bling rivulet (the scene is laid somewhere back of Weehawken), 
which presently leads him into the open. fields, which are just 
getting clothed (andante) with the luxurious garb of spring. The 
‘* Budding of the Violets” is a tender staccato passage on the bass- 
drum, You can almost hear the violets bud. Especially is this 
the case with one big violet over near the bassoon. The triangle 
and the ‘celli are then called into requisition to indicate the when. 
advanced state of the season. Here the man steps into the rivulet. 
This is done by the tuba, but the entire orchestra is called upon to 
handle the passage immediately subsequent, whichis, after a fashion, 
personal and descriptive. 

The man sits down on the bank to dry his feet (’celli), and while 
thus engaged a party of haymakers approach, The ‘ Chorus of 
the Haymakers"’ is one of the gems of the work. Ore haymaker 
strikes our critical ear as being a little out of tune ; we do not want 
to be too hard on a yeung man like Mr. Beethoven, 

The haymakers begin work on the grass (clarinet) ; and one of 
them cuts his toe on a scythe (ophicleide), which obliges him to 
go to the blackberry bush in the corner of the field for solace ina 
black jug (oboe). 

The way that the smell of the fragrant hay is brought out all 
through this e is a masterpiece in itself. The cornet is the 
instrument principally drawn upon for this purpose. 

After a brief rest, the third movement is inaugurated, to use a 
political term, The main feature of this part is a thunderstorm, 
which comes on very suddenly, as soon, in fact, as the bassoon can 
get squarely down to work. All the instruments join in repre- 
senting a precipitate rush of the entire dramatis persone for a 
butternut-tree. The nature of the tree is distinctly indicated in the 
music allotted to the piccolos. One piccolo shows the butter, and 
the ether the nut. 

The fourth movement is again episodical; but it is strongly 
dramatic in form, The rain has stopped, and it clears up, with a 
streng west wind blowing from the triangle. 

The traveller goes off to a cottage in the immediate vicinity to 
get something to drink. This prestissimo passage is followed by 
one forte and agitato—damnato agitato—when the wayfarer finds 
that there is nothing but buttermilk in the house. Is about to 
drink the buttermilk adagio sforzando pizzicato, when a tramp 
heaves in sight (tremolo on the snaredrum), and offers a drink of 
what we judge from the ophicleide to be Burbin. The drink is 
taken allegro, and a little too fast. Result—choke on the trom- 
bone, and none left for the tramp. The movement closes abruptly 
when the traveller is asked to pay 25 cents. for the buttermilk. 
His indignant protest necessitates the introduction of a steam 
— which helps the orchestra out in expressing his sentiments ; 
and the movement closes in a burst of stormy Wagnerian melody. 





The fifth and final movement represents the traveller's return to 
the city by the railway, It is a very harmonious and artistic 
creation—being, in fact, the first movement pla backwards ; 
with the addition that the man loses his ticket, and has to pay 
double fare home, 

We trust we have dwelt sufficiently upon the strong points of 
this work to show that the publishers may expect a sale for it. 
We predict a brilliant future for Mr. thoven if he will work 
hard, abstain from intoxicating liquors, and abjure false principles 
of art, There isa great deal in the young man. 


THE OPERA SEASON. 


HER MAJESTY’s THEATRE was re-opened on the 26th 
April with the usual observances, and an enthusiastic 
audience welcomed the revival of Carmen, the success of 
last season, which Mr. Mapleson is evidently justified in 
utilising to the full extent of its popularity. Bizet’s 
dramatic music, and MM. Meilhac and Halévy’s dramatic 
version of Merimée’s story, form an exsemd/e so thoroughly 
in harmony and so well calculated for stage representa- 
tion, that it would have been unfortunate if the third 
essential, a dramatic cast, had been wanting. The 
reappearance of almost the entire original company in 
the characters in which the merits of the opera first 
obtained public recognition was a guarantee against dis- 
appointment in that sense. We have already recorded 
our opinion of the admirable performance of Miss Minnie 
Hauk as Carmen, which may be maintained without 
invidious comparisons between that lady and others who 
have since undertaken the rdéle. Sig. Campanini was 
again the Don José, and Sig. Del Puente was once 
more the Escamillo. In short, the assumption by Mme. 
Sinico, in place of Mlle. Valleria, of the réle of Micaela, 
was the only noteworthy change, and Mme. Sinico is 
always welcome. La Traviata was associated with the 
very favourable impression produced by Mlle. Ambre at 
the comparatively recent “extra ” performances, and was 
chosen for her ventrée. Her Violetta had altered in the 
sense of improvement; her sympathetic and unsensa- 
tional conception of the histrionic intention of the 
character, and her equal and unstrained fluency of vocal 
expression, were more than ever appreciated—her success 
was undeniable. On May 3rd a new Zerlina was intro- 
duced, in the person of Mile. Marie Vanzandt, who 
brought with her from Turin an excellent voice and some 
favourable criticism, but who proved wanting in stage 
experience and other no less necessary acquirements. 
She is still very young, however, and her natural gifts 
allow of hope for the future. The Donna Anna of 
Mme. Pappenheim calls for no new approval, nor is it 
necessary to recur to the well-known performances of 
Mme. Sinico, Sig. Del Puente, Sig. Susini, &c. 
Another new singer, Mlle. Libia Drog, was the Leonora 
on the Monday following, when the Zvovatore was pre- 
sented to a scant audience, and the performance, that of 
the débutante included, could hardly be called brilliant. 
Its merits were rather negative than positive. The 
reappearance of Mme. Trebelli, with all her old vif, 
in the réle of Azucena, was the event of the succeeding 
week, for as regarded both Mme. Gerster and Mme. 
Nilsson the audience was disappointed. Both the operas 
promised were nevertheless retained. In the Sonnaméula 
the substitute Amina was Mlle. Vanzandt, who appeared 
to some advantage in a character which her youthful 
and pleasing physique enabled her to look without effort. 
The subtler tones were of course not so easily realised, 
but the general effect of the impersonation was more 
satisfactory, if not more creditable to the intention of the 
artist than that of the same acs i Zerlina. The per- 
formance was favourably recei Miss Hauk under- 
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took the Marguerite to replace Mme. Nilsson, Sig. 
Runcio was the Faust instead of Sig. Campanini, and the 
Valentine was a new-comer, Sig. Vaselli, whose acting is 
very creditable. A representation presenting at all sides 
features so familiar as this did, both in the characters and 
their manner, could hardly have been a failure ; but, even 
with Miss Hauk’s occasional freshness as the heroine, 
neither did it prove exciting enough to dispel disappoint- 
ment. On Saturday the 17th the first of a series of 
morning performances was given with Carmen, and in 
the evening Fidelio showed Mme. Pappenheim to good 
effect as Leonora, Mme. Sinico being the Marcellina, 
The excellent Rocco was Sig. Foli; Sig. Galassi 
fulfilled with equal success the difficult duties of Pizarro ; 
and Sig. Candidus as Florestan, using his good voice 
to good dramatic purpose, continued his success of last 
year. Le Nozze di Figaro, given for a second time, had 
for a new Cherubino Miss Minnie Hauk, who showed 
alike her versatility and dramatic grasp in a fine imper- 
sonation of the character of the favoured page. The 
other parts were filled by ladies ana gentlemen already 
identified with them. On May 24th, Madame Etelka- 
Gerster, after many disappointmerts, positively appeared 
as Lucia di Lammermoor, singing with as much purity of 
tone and brilliancy of execution as ever. Her re-appear- 
ance was made at one of the Saturday matinées which 
Mr. Mapleson has established. On the evening of the 
same day Mdlle. Minnie Hauk gave a very fine reading 
of the part of Alice in Roberto 11 Diavolo, otherwise 
the performance of the opera calls for no special 
remark, 

The records of Covent Garden for the month have been 
less disappointing. Mlle. Heilbron has returned im- 
proved, after an absence of some years, and the histrionic 
ability which she exhibited on her ventrée in La Traviata 
was supported by some good points in the singing, in 
‘which, however, she is still least strong. Her Violetta 
as a whole was, for all that, a sufficiently creditable per- 
formance, and merited the encouraging reception which 
it obtained. Mme. Turolla’s second achievement was 
Leonora in the 7Zvovatore, a part less suited to her more 
prominent graces of manner than the sympathetic Mar- 
guerite of Gounod, but giving further proofs of her good 
dramatic instincts, and that she has the control of her 
excellent voice. Mlle. Thalberg’s reappearance as Elvira 
was followed by the désut at this theatre of Mlle. Valleria 
as Zerlina, a performance earnestly achieved by the lady 
and attentively noted by the,audience. Wagner's Zann- 
hduser should have earned a heartier reception for Mme. 
Cepeda as Elizabeth and Signor Sylva as Tannhauser 
than their in many points excellent artistic efforts ob- 
tained. But all enthusiasm seemed to be kept in reserve 
for the welcome of Mme. Adelina Patti, who returned on 


Tuesday the 6th, and seemed almost to triumph even over | ¢ 


her own past, so brilliant was the reception accorded to 
her. In Lucia di Lammermoor, with which she commenced 
her engagement, in Faust, in Aida,in Dinorah, the justly- 
popular prima donna has since appeared, and the undi- 
minished charm of her genius has asserted itself in every 
character ; it would be idle to go into details at this time 
of her career, when she is identified with so much that 
is delightful in all. Signor Nicolini re-appeared: simul- 
taneously with Mme. Patti, and it need not be said 
found a flattering greeting. It may be added that Mlle. 
Heilbron has reappeared from time to time, giving, among 
other things, a careful but not powerful rendering of Elsa 
in Lohengrin; and that on Saturday, the 17th, Mlle. 
Turolla added to her already promising impersonations 
that of Agatha in Der Freischits. As Caspar, M. Gailhard, 
who had madé an excellent impression with Mephistopheles 


during the preceding week, gave a very fine performance 
indeed. 

Two Floral Hall Concerts have been given upon the 
usual plan—vocal selections from the operas of pening 
sort—the attendances having been very good. The only 
novelty in the theatre which has been given has been the 
Marquis d’Ivry’s opera, Les Amanis de Vérone, with 
Mlle. Heilbron and M. a in their original parts, 
Romeo and Juliet, the opera being founded upon Shakes- 
peare’s tragedy of that title. The music is very poor and 
uninteresting, the scoring conventional and without 
brightness ; but the opera was well placed upon the stage, 
me the famous fighting scene, which excited the Parisian 
mind, proved to be only a reproduction of the ordinary 
forms of duelling observed in the dramas produced at our 
transpontine theatres. 








Foreign Correspondence 


MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


May sth, 1879. 
THE last ‘‘Concert Populaire,” held on Sunday April 2oth, 
roduced a prelude, ‘‘De la Reine Berthe,” by V. Joncitres; 
Sedthoven's septet for clarinet (M. Grisez), bass ( “ sscoths 
horn (M. Garigue), and all the stringed instruments ; also the 
‘* Marche de Pelerins,” by Berlioz (alto solo, M. Waefelghem) ; 
and Concerto Romantique for violin by Godard, performed by 
Mlle. Tayau. The second part of the programme consisted of 
the first act of Wagner’s Lohengrin. Wagner’s music has 
triumphed in Paris this season ; if not in being appreciated, at 
any rate in at least obtaining a hearing. 

An extra concert is announced for Thursday evening, May 
vse hoe the purpose of again producing the first act of Wagner s 
Lohengrin. 

On << 20th a matinée musicale was also given in the Salle 
Pleyel, Wolff et Cie., by MM. Eugéne Huber and Charles 
Agghazy, Hungarian violinist and pianist, with the co-operation 
of Mile. Philippine Lévy, and M. Louis Coenen pianist to his 
Majesty the King of Holland. The first number on the pro- 
gramme consisted of a suite by Goldmark, for piano and 
violin, in the — orientale,” which was performed in the 
true fiery and well-known style of Hungarian musicians. 

These two artists suit together exc Their perform- 
ances are passionate and pathetic. M. y also played the 
second and third movements of Chopin’s Concerto in F minor 
(the second piano part was taken by M. Louis Coenen). Mlle. 
Lévy sang a charming song, ‘‘ Crépuscule,” by Massenet, and 
Martini’s favourite, ‘‘ Plaisir d’Amour.” M. Huber performed 
Vieuxtemps’ Violin Concerto in A minor, then came other soli, 
and again a song, ‘‘ Air des Saisons,” by Massé, and the matinde 
concluded with the favourite march, ‘ Rakéczy,” for 
two pianos by Liszt. It was performed by MM. Agg' and 
oenen. 

M. Coenen (who is, if we mistake not, a pupil of Liszt’s) 
— beautifully ; also he proved himself a thorough musician 

y the masterly way in which he subdued his own talent on all 
the occasions on which he substituted an orchestra with his 
second piano. His own annual concert'took place last March in 
the Salle Pleyel. On Saturday April 26th the fourth cencert of 
M. le Capitaine Voyer, who has obtained a certain reputation as an 
executant in Paris, took place. He on this occasion performed 
compositions by Weber, Chopin, Prudent (of which last com- 
+00 a “Ronde de nuit” may be mentioned), Joséphine 
cen Sine Mendelssohn, ey Mp meang The Capitaine 

oyer inly a. great o! er dexterity ; but we 
are not able 4 cane to admire his «* Auflass ” of the great 
works which he performs. On Sunday afternoon, April.27th, a 
matinée litttraire et musicale a in the Grande Salle des 
Fétes (Palais National du ‘ » ‘‘au'profit de la Société 


ently. 





Amicale des Membres des Associations Philotechniques,” under 
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the presidency of M. Ed. Laboulaye, Sénateur. The p mme, 
which was a very long one, consisted of works by Guilmant 
(organist of the ‘‘ Trinité,”” who played the grand organ), Men- 
delssohn, Molitre, Boieldieu, Nathan, Gounod, Beethoven, E. 
Guiard, Vieuxtemps, Désormes, Halévy, Chopin, Victor Hugo, 
Auber, René Luguet, Gottschalk, Amédé de Beauplan, &c. 
A curious ‘‘ Concert de Bienfaisance” was given the same 
evening by the ‘Société Chorale Scandinave,” with the co- 
operation of Mesdames A. Melder, Amélie Germance, Galatzin, 
Rivenach (violinist, violoncellist, pianist, harpist). 

Several choruses, sung by the Scandinavian students who 
performed last year during the Exhibition, were very quaint and 
charming. The audience, too, was an interesting one, amongst 
which various Norse languages were to be heard. 

On the same day the public.‘ L’exercice des élaves ” of the 
Conservatoire was held. On Monday April 28th a superb concert 
was given in the Salle Pleyel by M. Joseph Servais (professor at 
the Brussels Conservatoire), with the co-operation of Mlle. 
Blanche Deschamps and MM. Charles de Beriot and Léonard. 
A fantasie for violoncello on Schubert’s ‘‘Le Désir,” by M. 
Servais, and performed by him, was truly lovely. He plays 
splendidly, and has'a fine broad tone. _ aon trio in D 
pe oy was magnificently performed by MM, Servais, de Beriot, 
and Léonard. M. Servais played as soli—(a) ‘‘ Invocation 
d’Electre,” from Massenet’s te eynnies; * (6) ‘* Nocturne” (Cho- 
pin’s); (¢) “Papillon” (Popper), also a grand fantaisie, 
** Sur Lestocq d’Auber,” by himself. M. de Beriot’s soli con- 
sisted of (2) Ronde de nuit, (4) Etude-Caprice (de Beriot). This 
artist is now, however, in London; we need, therefore, say 
nothing here of his brilliant playing. Mlle. Deschamps sang an 
* Air de la Reine de Saba” (Gounod), a ‘‘ Romance de Psyché,” 

Themas, and an air, *‘ Des Noces de Figaro” (Mozart). M. 
tan de Try was the accompanist. The concert was a very 
beautiful one. perere © the audience wete many well-known 
musicians. M. Saint-Saéns is engaged on a work, for which he 
has chosen M, Victor Hugo’s poem “La Lyre et la Harpe.” 
The poem is to be pica rom. into English, and performed at the 


Birmingham Festival next August. The operas lately given at 
the Opera House have been Faust, Ze Roi de Lahore, Le Frey- 
schiite, Yedda, Le 
Comique, Ze Caid, La Flute Enchantée, Le Pain bis, Les Dia- 
mants dela Couronne, Le Déserteur, Les Noces de Jeannette, La Fille 
du Régiment, La Dame Blanche; Fra Diavolo, and L’ Eclair. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR. SPECIAL_CORRESPONDENT. ) 


ViENNA, May 12th, 1879. 


A LITTLE space only is required for the report of concerts this 
time, as the season is on the decline, though the calendar and 
the present frightful weather do not harmonise at all. A May- 
song could only be sung in irony. The very last concert of the 
Philharmonics (Neue Folge) had the following programme :— 
Manfred, overture ; piano-concerto in E flat by Liszt ; prelude, 
menuet, and fuga for string orchestra by Reinhold ; and sym- 
phony c minor by Beethoven. Liszt’s concerto was the only 
novelty ; it was splendidly performed by Fri. Martha Remert, 
a pupil of the Abbé composer. How the symphony was done 
under the direction of Herr Hans Richter your London 
amateurs will know now by their own experience. Another 
final performance was the sixth quartet soirée by Hellmes- 
berger ; we heard Mendelssohn’s quintetto in c, the piano- 

watuor by Rubinstein (piano—Herr Professor Schenner and 
the quatuor E flat, Op. 74, by Beethoven). ~ We must now 

ladly praise these excellent performances of chamber music, 

¢ more as we remember few evenings on which they were 
given, though the stock of masterpieces of, that kind having 
Vienna as their cradle is by no means scanty. Hellmesberger, 
as director of the Conservatoire, conducted a performance 
of the pupils. The programme was filled up with Mozart, 
Rubinstein, Weber, Liszt (piano-coricertos), S. Bach, and 


Prophite, Don Juan; and at the Opéra gen 





Vieuxtemps (violin-convertos), and Wagner (aria from Zann- 
Aduser) ; all the numbers accompanied by the juvenile orchestra, 
The production, as a whole, was equal to the well-deserved 
reputation which the institute has enjoyed for more than half a 
century. The opera-school which, in the short time of its exis- 
tence, has furnished the stage with so many prominent singers 
(I mention only Gerster, d’Angeri, Prokaska, Smeroschi, 
Schuch-Proska), gave a performance ‘where we heard scenes 
from Rubinstein’s Kinder der Haide, from Hamlet, by Thomas, 
and the whole opéra comique (in one act) of Hoven’s Zi 
Abenteuer Karl des Zweiten; the libretto by Mosenthal. The 
opera was first performed in 1850 in the Hofoper, and -had a 
very good reception, the libretto being amusing, and the music 
melodious and of a flowing style. The com (Vesque van 
Piittlingen, an eminent civil officer), now of great age, must 
have had great satisfaction to see his works so excellently per- 
formed by a troupe of young students. Frl. Mathilde Sax, in 
oo showed a natural talent for the stage; and Herr 
ettlinger, a tenor, with a fine voice, no less so. In the course 
of the winter the pupils profited by some very instructive lec- 
tures on pianoforte literature up to Seb. Bach, by Professor 
Prosnig ; the whole series (fifteen evenings) intermixed with 
performances on the piano illustrative of the remarks. The last 
concert of the season took place yesterday; it was for the 
benefit of the ‘‘ Concordia,” the union of journalists and authors. 
It was another ‘‘ Floral Hall” concert, where the audience 
enjoys sweetmeats and does not care for or expect serious dishes. 
The principal attraction was Fri. Bianca Bianchi, our present 
** star” of the opera, and the famous violinist, Maurice D:ngre- 
mont, as well as Fri. d’Angeri and Herr Walther from the 
opera, the pianist Joseffy, the organist Bruckner, and the director 
ellmesberger, with twenty of the best violinists of the Con- 
servatoire, who played a sonata by Corelli. Though the weather 
was horrible (one of our modern May-days), the great hall in 
the Musikverein was filled completely, and the stars and their 
satellites received the vehement plaudits in the best humour. 
Dengremont performed on the same evening in the Theater an 
der Wien for the last time. He was heard there twenty-five 
times, always astonishing the audience by his stupendous 
wine talent. May he become one day another Joachim is 
the sincerest wish I give him’ to take along with him on his 
career. And now we take leave of the concert-room for some 
time, and look for the opera. 

The Emperor’s silver wedding was celebrated in the Hofoper 
by a Festspiel Ax der Donau, with the Hofschauspieler of the 
Burgtheater ; another festspiel, Aus der Heimath, with tableaux, 
songs, and dances of the different provinces of the empire, and 
the final scena of Wagner’s Meistersinger—arranged for the occa- 
sion. For the solos singers from Prague and Pest were invited. 
Frau Materna was the Styrian (‘‘ native and to the manner born”), 
Frau Lucca passed as Tyrolese ; Hungary sent its best gipsy- 
music; and even Servia was represented by a Tambura musical 
troupe. The month of May, though it has set in with its usual 
severity, has sent us by anticipation a rT in the person 
of Fri. Bianchi, who is engaged from April next year, but 
shortens the long time until then by two gastspiele. She will 
stay here for two months, to the delight of the friends of the 
opera, the advantage of the direction. and of the.cash-box. She 
restores operas worn out by use, makes us forget absent singers, 
and shows that the taste for real singing still exists. She 
performed Marie (Xegimentstochkter), Dinorah, and Amina, and 
will next sing in Afartha and Lucia. Fri. d’Angeri, now a 
member of the opera, performed Aida, Elvira (Hernan), and 
Fidelio. Frau Lucea left us after having performed sixteen 
times. She was heard as Frau Fluth (twice), Madeleine (twice), 
Valentine, Mignon, Angela (twice), Leonore (Zroubadour), 
Margarethe, and Carmien (five times). She was the attraction and 
the help. in a _time,when her sé/es had no other representatives, 
and it.is hoped that, she.will return.in autumn, when. she will be 
certain to find. the warmest welcome... The. ballet also saw 
some changes: Fri. Bertha Linda, so long the favourite of the 
Viennese, found it convenient to look how the world goes on in 
other countries. She is replaced by Frl. Luigia Cereale, who 
was well known formerly. Wotan and his household family 
are having a rest, but for the last week of May the whole tetra- 
logy is, as so often, once more promised. 
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Operas performed from April 13th to May 12th:—Don Juan, 
Lustige Weiber von Windsor, Tannhiiuser (twice), Goldene Kreus 
(twice), Postillionlwon Lonjumeau (twice), Walkiire (twice), Zell, 
Afrikanerin, Hugenotten, Wassertrager, Profet, Carmen, Aida, 
Regimentstochter, Hernani, Robert, Dinorah, Faust, Nachtwand- 
lerin (twice), Fidelio, 


Correspondence. 


—o— 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 
(Concluded from page 74.) 
Now for the second of the abnormal chords,—that of the 
augmented sixth and fifth, which, as the ‘‘German sixth,” has of 
late been creating a sensation. 


Let us begin by analysis. Harmonising the descending scale of 
C major in the usual way we obtain 

















To the chord of te D is the root, and remains the root, in the 


key of C minor, which gives Ab. Thus, using the root as a repli- 
cate, we obtain what is commonly called the 
“French sixth.” To get the German sixth, we 
leave out the replicate, and substitute the minor 
ninth upon the root, Fh upon prime D. By simple 
acceptance of an upper dissonance, all difficulty 
is avoided. 

But it has been of late maintained that the E> 
ought to be written pf. This must be in forgetful- 
ness that D is the root of the chord, for it is 
manifest that D cannot support dt. The object of 
‘ the change proposed is to get rid of what is called 


—— ‘‘the anemaly of the rising flat,” in resolving 


6 

—= ps upon h§. But this anomaly is only in imagina- 
2p ie tion. It is quite true that bemol, the flat 
‘ —=———-—— seventh on the dominant, has a fixed resolu- 
SS tion downwards ; even as bequarre, the sharp 
Ke. third on the dominant, has a fixed resolution 

upwards. But all flat notes are not bemol. 
The minor third and the minor sixth of the scale may ascend, 
the only result being that a minor mode is converted into a major. 
- Here let me take occasion to observe that the grewing rebellion 
against old-fashioned rules (for which no one is a greater stickler 
than myself) is attributable to the undue generalisation of those 
rules. Composers of repute and authority, trusting their own 
instincts, break through what are in reality mistaken restrictions ; 
and thus comes in generalised error on the opposite side—that 
the rules themselves are worthless. 

We now come to the third of the abnormal chords — the Neapolitan 
sixth,* much more complicated in form. I should like to set out 
here some of the accepted solutions, in order to show you in what 
they are deficient, but cannot trespass so far on your space. Let 
us take the sixes as follow, and examine the first of the two. In 

which key is it, and where is the root of the 
———————. chord? For this, the status of the two flattened 

a notes (in the first chord) must be ascertained. 
’ Let us begin by saying what they are not. 
They are not (if together) the minor 
third and the minor sixth of a sca/e. There is but one prime that 
can bear both AbD and 5, é/ treated as scale notes—t.e., to the ex- 

clusion of the upper dissonances—namely, Ap itself, 

I believe that gre ence sixth of the chord, namely, Ap, is the 
minor ninth on dominant G. But what becomes of Ep and c, 
which cannot be borne, as scale notes, by dominant G? The solu- 
tion is that the notes in question are upper dissonances on G ; a 





* I draw adistinction between the Neapolitan sixth and the Neapolitan 
sixes. ‘The sixth may be followed by many chords ; but the “sixes” are 

emells, the second of the two being necessarily minor—i.¢., characterised 
fy a minor third on the root. 


minor thirteenth, and an eleventh—Ap, the thirteenth, transposed 
by inversion, becoming a sixth on the eleventh Cc. 


To proceed step by step, take the minor 
thirteenth with the minor ninth, and resolve, 


Transpose the minor ninth, and resolve. 


To obtain the second of the ‘‘sixes,” flatten 
the B, making it a minor third on the root G. 
But let it be borne in mind that G, the root, 
which was dominant, becomes tonic so soon 
asa minor third is applied to it ; for a dominant 
necessarily bears a sharp third. This of course 
implies that the first of the sixes is in c, and 
the second in G. 

You may ask, how do I get a minor thirteenth out of the system 
of overtones? Not in manner so clear as that in which I obtain 
the minor ninth ; but still in manner reasonably satisfactory. We 
feel that it exists; but the history of its parentage must be post- 
poned till after general consideration of the minor mode, 

I conclude this mention of the upper dissonances by inviting at- 
tention to a chord—a very grand one, which seems to have escaped 
theoretical notice, It is the chord of the great seventh—to be 
called great for the same cause that § is called the great sixth ; for 
both alike are widened by being based on a flat note. 


—p- -_ The great seventh is a seventh upon 

f the seventh, and is major or minor in 

(SS both third and seventh. G is retairied 
or as dominant, 

— There is a liarly plaintive 

effect about all chords formed partly 

a ee wholly from the higher dissonances 

13 which at once establishes their in- 

dividuality. The effect, if sought for, will be recognised by a 

trained ear, HuGH CARLETON. 

38, Brompton Square, South Kensington. 

















Rebies, 
—+— 
Mozart's Werke. Series V.: Apollo et Hyacinthus (Lateinische 
Comoedie, in 1 Acte); Bastien und Bastienne (Deutsche 
Operette, in 1 Acte); // Re Pastore (Dramatisches Fest- 


spiel, in 2 Acten). Series 1X.: Divertimente fiir 
rchester, Nos. 15, 16, 17, 18. Series XVII.: No. 1, 
Quintett fiir Pianoforte, Oboe, Clarinette, Horn, und 
Fagott (Es dur) ; No. 2, Quartett fiir Pianoforte, Violine, 
Viola, und Violoncell (G moll); No. 3, Quartett fiir 
Pianoforte, Violine, Viola, und Violoncell (Es dur). 
THE first three of the above instalments of the complete 
edition of Mozart's works belong to the fifth series, which 
contains the operas—twenty-one numbers in all. Of these 
Apollo et Hyacinthus is the second. It was preceded by 
Die Schuldigheit des Ersten Gebo'hes: ein geistiches Singspiel 
(the title written by Leopold Mozart on the original score 
runs :—Oratorio di Wolfgango Mosart compusto nel Mese ai 
Marzo, 1766). But here we must, for the sake of accuracy, 
state that the whole of the Simgspie/ consisted of three parts, of 
which Mozart composed only the first ; the two others were 
respectively composed by Michael Haydn and Aldgasser. 
Mozart wrote the music to the Latin comedy of Hyacinthus 
et Apollo, in 1767, for a dramatic performance of the students 
of the Salzburg University. The comedy is in one act, and 
the music consists of an in#trada, one chorus, two terzetti, 
two duets, and five arias, preceded each by a recitativo secco 
(having a bass without figures). The solos are apportioned 
to five singers, representing CEbalus, Melia, Hyacinthus, 
Apollo, and Zephyrus. The orchestra is composed of the 
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usual strings, two oboes, and two horns. The work interests 
the reader chiefly as a biographical document ; for, although 
it contains some pretty things, and is a truly wonderful per- 
formance at so early an age, he will not meet with anything 
strikingly original, or with anything at all worthy of being 
resuscitated for practical purposes. What makes it, as a 
re document, more valuable than most other early 
ks of Mozart’s is its belonging to that branch of com- 
= in which he, more than in any other, distinguished 
imself—we are led up, as it were, to the source of that 
ighty river which we admire so much in Don Giovanni. 

astien und Bastienne, the next dramatic work of Mozart’s 
pen, was composed in 1768, the same year in which he wrote, 
at the invitation of the Emperor of Austria, .the ofera buffa, 
La Finta Semplice. Whilst intrigues prevented the performance 
of the latter, the composer had the satisfaction of hearing the 
former sung and acted at the house of a Dr. Messmer. The 
text of this German operetta is a translation, partly adaptation, 
nd Weiskern, of Mme, Favart’s and M. Harny’s Les Amours 
le Bastien et Bastienne, a parody of Rousseau’s Le Devin 
du Village. Mozart’s operetta is in one act, and contains an 
intrada, an interlude (Cola’s, one of the three characters, 
entrance with the bagpipes), and fifteen vocal numbers, namely, 
eleven arias, two duets, one terzetto, and four recitatives. The 
music, which is simple and unpretending, has a decided German 
ring. Jahn rightly points to Hiller’s operetta style. Between 
this and the third work at the head of this notice lies quite a 
string of operas :—Mitridate, Re di Ponte (1770), Ascanio in 
Alba (1771), Jl Sogno di Scipione (1772), Lucio Silla (772), 
and La Finta Giardiniera (1775). The /1 Re Pastore, an 
opera in two acts, was likewise composed in the year last 
mentioned, and a visit of the Archduke Maximilian, a son of 
Maria Theresa, to Salzburg was the occasion which called it 
into existence. The libretto by Metastasio, originally written 
for a Vienna court-festival, was somewhat curtailed and altered 
so as to suit the new circumstances. In this opera Mozart 
comes before us as a master. The progress made since the 
composition of Sastien, &c., may without exaggeration be 
called prodigious. ‘True, he has not yet attained the power of 
creating characters of well-defined, unmistakable individuality, 
he has not yet found the deeper tones and finer shades of 
expression for the stirringly pathetic, grandly tragic, and finely 
humorous ; but, leaving out of consideration these highest possible 
achievements, he comes in many respects near to, and often 
reminds us of, the Mozart we love and cherish. His writing for 
the voice is natural and effective, and his orchestration more 
than a conventional and unessential accompaniment, the instru- 
ments beginning to become independent and individualised. 
To obtain an insight into the plot and the character of the work, 
it is sufficient to read the list of the dramatis persone :— 
Alexander, King of Macedonia; Aminto, shepherd, lover of 
Elisa, who, unknown to himself, is discovered to be the only 
legitimate heir of the Kingdom of Sidon; Elisa, a noble 
nymph of Phoenicia, of the ancient race of Cadmus, in love with 
Aminto; Tamiri, a fugitive princess, daughter of the tyrant 
Srato, in the guise of a shepherdess, in love with Agenor ; 
Agenor, a nobleman of Sidon, friend of Alexander, lover of 
Tamiri. Who can fail to foresee that, after the exemplification 
of the proverb, “The course of true love never did run 
smooth,” and the display of much fidelity and generosity, all 
will come right at last, and how it will come right? Who 
would not expect to hear much of “basso mormorio del 
amico rivo,” of ‘‘verdi prati e freschi fonti,” of ‘‘aer tran- 
quillo e di sereni”? In short, the whole thing is a quite 
artificial production in the taste of a time with much of which 
we can no longer sympathise. Along with the various fashion- 
able artificialities, we may also class the bravura element of the 
vocal writing, which shows itself prominently in this opera. 
The recitatives are partly of the recitativo secco, partly of the 
recitativo actcompagnato kind. To the instrumentation much 
variety is given: sometimes only the strings, at other times 
the strings with oboes and horns ; in the overture, in addition 
to these instruments, trumpets ; in No. 10, two English horns and 
two bassoons ; and in No. 12 four horns are employed. 
strange to one of the 
Mozart contents himsel 


-—s day, in the finale (No. 14} 
with what we may call his stock 





company—two oboes, two horns, and strings. It would take 
up more § than can be spared were we to analyse the 
fifteen numbers (overture, arias, duet, quintet—there is no 
chorus) of this opera; but even these few remarks of ours 
will give a general idea of the nature of the music, and may 
induce some of our readers to apply for further information 
to the score. f F 

The first two of the divertimenti are written for string and 
wind instruments (No. 15—No. 113 in Kéchel’s catal for 
two violins, viola, bass, two clarinets, two horns, and two oboes, 
two English horns, and two bassoons; No. 16—No. 131 in 
Kichel’s catalogue—for two violins, viola, bass, flute, oboe, 
bassoon, and four horns), the other two (Nos. 17 and 18—in 
Kéchel’s catalogue, Nos. 166 and 186), for wind instruments only, 
namely, two oboes, two clarinets, two English horns, two 
horns, and two bassoons. The two oboes, two lish horns, 
and two bassoons of No. 15, which was com at Milan 
in 1771, were added two years afterwards (1773). In the new 
arrangement ay F seem may pally een = i. — 
sounds here and there very poor and thin, is the least importa 
of these divertimenti. No. 16, on the other hand, in which 
the most attractive feature of these works—the instrumentation— 
is particularly prominent, may be said to be the most interesting. 
Whilst Nos. 15, 17, and.18 consist of four movements (not 
counting the slow introduction to the last), No. 16 consists of 
six. In the first allegro all the instruments are employed ; 
in the second movement, an adagio, only the string quartet ; in 
the third, a minuet with three trios and a coda, the strings 
begin ; the four horns play the first trio; the flute, oboe, and 
bassoon, the second ; the flute, oboe, bassoon, and four horns, 
the third; and all the instruments, the coda; in the fourth 
movement, an allegretto, the flute, oboe, and strings get a 
hearing ; in the fifth, a minuet with two trios and a coda, the 
labour is divided thus :—The full band opens the affair ; the first 
trio is apportioned to the flute, two violins, and bass ; the 
second trio to the oboe, two violas, and bass; and all join 
again in the coda; in the sixth and last movement, or rather 
sequence of movements—adagio, allegro molto, and allegro 
assai—the whole force is led into action. These divertimenti 
may be called a school of instrumentation ; a modern composer 
cannot learn from it all he has to learn, but much that the later 
masters do not teach him. With our notions of music we are 
apt to judge works like these unfairly. We forget for what 
purposes, for what time and people they were written. Our 
diversions are full of excitement ; we have no taste for the quiet, 
innocent social enjoyments of which the divertimenti remind 
us. In short, Mozart shows himself here as a ‘‘divine 
Philistine.” : i 

The quintet in & flat major, and the quartets in G minor 
and E flat major, respectively composed in 1784, 1785, and 
1786, rank high among the master-pieces of ber-music. 
Of the quintet Mozart wrote to his father after the concert for 
which he had written it :—‘‘1 myself think it is the best — 
I have composed in all my life. I wish you could have h 
it! And how beautifully it was performed!” Although we 
greatly admire the quintet, especially for the beau and 
exquisitely effective treatment of the wind instruments, we value 
still more highly the quartets, which are of greater spiritual 
aagenene But why diocuss and praise what every one knows 
and appreciates ? 


By XAVER SCHARWENKA. 


First Valse Caprice, Op. 13. 
ar 4 Augener & Co. 

THis charming composition, noticed in its form as a pianoforte 

solo in the September number of THE MONTHLY MusICAL 

RECORD of Jast year, now appears as a duet for two performers 


on one instrument. Upon the former occasion referred to 
above, we pointed out the fact that the Valse Caprice was 
intended less as a dance measure than as the emplo t of a 
dance rhythm as a vehicle for the skilful expression of con- 
structive power. All that remains to be said concerning the 
present shape in which the composition appears can be said in 
a very few words, although it would be possible to write a long 
and elaborate essay upon the origin, growth, and it con- 
dition of the valse dance and its rhythm, But, as in the present 
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case at least, the fewer words said the more likely are they to 
be remembered, it will satisfy all needs if we say that in the 
arrangement of the work for two pairs of hands Herr Schar- 
wenka has not only shown how well and thoroughly he under- 
stands the art of writing for the pianoforte, but also displays a 
complete mastery of knowledge of its powers, and can give what 
may, for lack of a better term, be said to be an orchestral 
can to his pianoforte pieces by an ingenious distribution of 
e work, 


Five Waltzes for Piano. Op. 8. By Moritz Moszkowskl. 
London: Augener & Co. 

WHEN the original form of these waltzes, as piano duets, was 
published, we took occasion, in the June Number for 1877, to call 
attention to their many merits. The attentive readers of the 
REcoRD need not to be reminded of the words then made use 
of; and for those who make acquaintance with the compositions 
of Herr Moszkowski for the first time by means of the present 
piece it will be enough to say, as a guide for them, that the sub- 
stance of the former judgment still holds good. The waltzes are 
not waltzes to dance to, as the composer has only selected that 
form as the medium for the expression of his ideas. There is 
much musicianly craft in the design of all ; many will be pleased 
with the canon in No. 3; while the playful grace of each will 
prove a strong advocacy for them. Such of the chords as may 
at first hearing appear strange, the ear will soon grow accustomed 
to, as they are only strange, not incorrect or ill-formed ; and the 
whole composition will help to make the name of the composer 
more known in England than it is. The present publication— 
an arrangement for a single pair of hands—has been most skil- 
fully done by Herr A. Ulrich, his competent power having 
simplified many of the difficulties which appeared in the former 
publication, without in the least degree interfering with the 
effect, or lessening the peculiar form of the author’s ideas, 


The Daughter of Fairus. Cantata. By J. RHEINBERGER. 
London : Augener & Co. 

THIs is a setting for equal voices of a poem descriptive of the 
miracle of raising the daughter of the ruler of the synagogue. 
The present translation has been made by Mr. W. A. Barrett, 
and appears to fulfil all conditions expected. The words are 
sensible and,reasonable, and the accents well laid down so as to fit 
the sentiment of the music with appropriate syllables. As 
already intimated, the setting is for voices of like character, 
so that it is available for performance in boys’ or in girls’ schools, 
where such a means of practice is likely to be acceptable. The 
principal parts may be sung by three voices ; but for dramatic 
effect it would be better if four or more could be employed. 
The parts for the Narrator and for Jairus, given to an alto voice, 
could be done by one and the same person, though of course it 
is not difficult to perceive how greatly it would gain in effect if 
the characters were kept separate and distinct. The wife of 
Jairus and the daughter each require a special voice, and the 
duet for the two neighbours might create work for two more 
voices. The chorus is for sopranos and altos. 

There are twelve pieces in the cantata, the first a chorus in 
unison, in E flat, introduces the subject in general. This is 
followed by an alto solo for Jairus, entreating the Master to come 
and save his child. The narrator then describes the Lord’s 
consent, and enjoins the exercise of faith. Two of the neigh- 
bours then sing a duet, ‘‘ Behold, the Lord our God is good,” 
very melodious and effective. The Narrator then further de- 
scribes the arrival of the Lord, the appearance of the dead 
damsel, ‘‘ with flowers upon her breast and head.” To this 
succeeds a chorus for the wailing women, set in duet form with a 
characteristic accompaniment. A recitative for alto tells how the 
maid was wakened from her sleep of death, and a chorus, again 
in unison, follows. A trio—for the mother, the father, and the 
daughter—most melodious and fascinating, precedes an alto solo, 
‘* Yea ! thank the Father evermore ;"’ and then comes the finale, 
“** Praise ye the Lord,” a chorus in three-part harmony, with a 
fine rousing accompaniment, which completes this most interesting 
little work. - The accompaniment for pianoforte, presents no 


eat difficulties to the player, the vocal parts are easy to si 

vithout extraordinary & extended intervals, and the wie at 
beautiful melody which runs through all, ought to secure for it a 
complete and extensive popularity. | It cannot fail to be pleasing 
wherever it is known ; its shortness and sweetness are among its 
commendable virtues, for if brevity be the soul of wit in s 

the absence of length in music must. be a recommendation as 
well to the student as to the hearer, 


Swallow. Song from ‘‘The Princess,” by Alfred Tennyson. 
Sehnsucht (‘The Sunny South”) and Frtihlingsabend 
(‘* Spring evening”). Composed by HERBERT S. OAKELEY. 
London : Forsyth Brothers. 
THE power of expressing lucidly and reasonably the sentiment 
of a poem by the medium of musical sounds is not so common a 
one as might be supposed to be, when the-vast number of the 
songs published be taken into consideration, The mere fact of 
‘*finding out a musical tune” to fit verses recited in writing, 
does not in itself constitute all that is really required to make a 
good song, especially when the words and the music are the 
product of different minds. The melody may be a passable one, 
and may fit the popular taste, but the spirit of the poem, when 
it is a poem, may be in no wise reflected therein. en, there- 
fore, by a happy combination, the hearer is made to feel that 
the genius of the words is strengthened by union with thoughtful 
music, a greater amount of satisfaction is thereby secured, and 
the skill of the musician by whom the feeling is excited is vastly 
enhanced in estimation. Every thoughtful reader of these songs 
by the accomplished Professor of music of the University of 
Edinburgh can scarcely fail to be convinced of the fitness of 
things shown in them, or of the advantage arising from the 
exercise of a rare refinement of feeling. “th the ‘‘ Swallow,” 
for instance, the music seems so aptly to express the force of the 
words that the conclusion that the composer has thoroughly 
entered into the meaning of the poet follows as a matter of 
course. In the other songs the musician is in some sort. his 
own verse-maker, for although he may be indebted to another 
writer for the idea and notion, those being in a foreign tongue 
are only available as guides, the form of expression and the 
choice of language are of necessity the writer’s own. If the 
theme is good he is equally worthy of attention who presents it 
to a new circle of readers as he who invented or originated it is 
for his own. There is a sweetness of melody and a grace of 
form which, apart from the unquestionable musical merit of the 
construction, should command especial attention for these songs, 
even if they came from a less exalted authority in art than 
they do. 


Deux Romances pour Mezzo-Soprano. Par Hans VON BiLow. 
Op. 26. London: Augener & Co. 


THERE is a remarkable originality in these two vocal pieces, 
not only in the arrangement of the melodies, but also in the 
character of the accompaniments, This is of course to be ex- 
pected when the name of Von Biilow is attached to the songs as 
composer. As the compass of the vocal part is extended, and 
the character of the melody in each song such as would require 
the exercise of the best faculties and gifts on the part of a singer 
—just as the accompaniment which is ofa more artistic character 
than the common run of ballads, and so forth, would require 
a little more than ordinary attention—the. proper perfor- 
mance of these romances would call into play the best faculties 
of both vocalist and accompanyist. 


** Run up the Sail.” Trio for Soprano, Contralto, and Bass. 
By Henry SMART. London: Augener & Co. 

OncE more, in this elegant piece of writing, Mr. Henry Smart 

has shown his power of setting down effective and interesting 

music, perfectly vocal, melodious, and comparatively easy to 

sing, and agreeable to both singers and ‘hearers. No one of 


the parts is set in a ond the reach of the most 





_ beyond 
moderately-gifted singer, while the whole forms a combination, 
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if not absolutely unique or original in its way, yet, as it partakes 
equally of the nature of the song, the glee, and the part-song, 
with the addition of a very excellent pianoforte accompaniment, 
is well worthy of a welcome in those places where voices are 
available, but for whose capabilities there is no provision in the 
way of part music, much that exists being unsuitable by reason 
of the undesirable or objectionable character of the words, a dis- 
ne which the present piece does by no means labour 
under. 


Vorschule des Gesanges. Von FERDINAND SIEBER. Op. 122: 
Offenbach : Joh. André, 


PREFIXED to this most thoughtful guide-book to the study of 
the art of singing, is an elaborate and well-written essay upon 
the character, quality, and classification of voices, with their 
several registers, compass, and peculiarities, the meaning and 
use of exercises which follow, and a series of general directions 
as to the most profitable method of utilising them as studies. 
The musical exercises, which occupy some fifty full folio pages, 
are in every respect such as, properly used, would greatly help 
to the formation of voice, the cultivation of a good style, and 
the power of accurate attack. They are arranged so as to be 
available for voices of all characters, for although they are 
marked for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and alto voices, they would 
need no alteration of any material character to fit them for use 
by tenor, baritone, and bass voices. 

From a musical point of view, apart from their educational 
worth, the exercises would please the student from their melo- 
dious and tuneful, and above all, unhackneyed style. That this 
is a wise arrangement is self-evident, and needs no words of 
explanation or commendation. If the student is interested 

ess is certain to be rapid, and these studies are admirably 
calculated to engage the attention. Full and careful instructions 
are given throughout, lightening the course of study, and 
lessening the labour of the master, and the difficulties likely to 
beset the learner. One peculiar ‘‘ use” in the studies cannot 
fail to strike those who take up the treatise either for work or 
play—namely, that in the course of his work the learner has 
the option given him of using either the conventional Italian 
syllables, ‘‘ Do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si,” for the purposes of 
solfeggi, or those suggested a century or more ago by Graun— 
namely, “ Da, me, ni, po, tu, la, bi.” This will please the 
adherents of both systems, for notwithstanding the fact that few 
books advocate the use of the syllables which belong to Graun’s 
system of ‘‘ Damenisation,” there are still considerable numbers 
of singing teachers in Germany and elsewhere who employ 
them as helping the voices to a more perfect utterance of 
musical sound than the common Italian fashion of solmisation. 


MINOR ITEMS. 


AMONG the items not calling for extended notice, and ye 
sufficiently worthy of being considered of such importance as to 
have their merits brought before the readers of the RECORD, 
we may mention in terms of the best commendation the 4/bum- 
blatter by TH. KIRCHNER, which, edited by John Farmer, 
forms one of the Harrow Music School Series. Of these 
‘leaves ” there are nine, in various keys and of various styles. 
The Marks of expression are given both in German and Italian, 
and the whole forms a bouquet of leaves graceful in form and 
valuable as teaching pieces.—A further selection, or rather some 
additions to the former selection from Pauer’s Gavotte Album 
for violin and piano, arranged by F. HERMANN, will un- 
questionably prove as welcome as the former publication, for 
it ministers to a real want in the most acceptable manner, and 
being beautifully printed, and withal very cheap, is in a position 
not only to deserve but to command success.—The new Gavotte 
Francaise, written by SCOTSON CLARK, and dedicated by him 
to Mme. Viard-Louis (Augener & Co.), now appears in a form 
which is likely to help to extend a knowledge of it into other 
channels not hitherto reached by either of the editions for the 
epsom or the harmonium which have already appeared. 

present edition is for the organ, and there is an indepen- 
dent'line for the pedals,.as'is both right and proper. All the 





favour with which it has heretofore been received, because of 
the flowing agreeable melody which characterises it, will no 
doubt be renewed, if not redoubled, by this new edition. —HERR 
SCHARWENKA’s 7wo Polish Dances, Op. 34 (Augener & Co.), 
have been already favourably spoken of and fully described. 
Nothing remains but to call attention to them in their new dress 
as pianoforte duets, in which all their points of excellence are 
not only placed prominently before the player, but also receive 
an augmentation of interest by the clever distribution of the 
work among the two players.—The Second Sonatina for the 
pianoforte, by STEPHEN HELLER (Forsyth Brothers) is in- 
tended as an introduction to the study of the sonatas of the 
great masters, The present edition derives its chief point of in- 
terest from the careful and judicious manner in which Mr. Charles 
Hallé has added the’ fingering signs, and generally revised it so 
as to make it useful for the intended purpose. It is a care- 
fully edited and boldly printed edition, worthy of all attention. 
—Under the title of the A/phabet of Music, published also by 
Forsyth Brothers, Dr. HILEs has written a clear and earnest 
introduction to the study of the theory of music. He proposes 
to follow this little pamphlet by a treatise on the grammar of 
music, to include instruction in harmony, counterpoint, and 
form ; and if the remainder of the work is as clear and lucid, as 
simple and as effective, as the Alphabet already published, the 
world of art will be the better in being enriched by a series of 
reasonable and valuable contributions. The latest additions to 
the Perles du Jour, adapted by J. RUMMEL, are Rubinstein’s 
Valse Caprice, and Scharwenka’s Gondoliera and Nocturne. 
As before, there is a considerable amount of ingenuity shown 
in making these works, not very easy in their original form, so 
simple that da of only very moderate ability will be able to 
play them almost at sight. At the same time, it must be said 
that the general character of the originals is well preserved, 
although certain of the more elaborate details are of necessity 
omitted. To accomplish this task no light power is called into 
use, and it is therefore with the greatest sincerity that the 
adaptor is to be congratulated, not only for the ingenuity and 
cleverness he has exhibited, but also for having, by so acceptable 
a means, enabled the young and ambitious player in this 
instance to become possessed of a knowledge in a most pleasing 
form of the works of some of the greatest writers for the piano- 
forte modern times has produced.— Zhe Daily Exercises, by 
C. LAHMEYER (Augener & Co.), will be found exceedingly 
useful as a change from the more extensively known but not 
less interesting works written for the purpose of smoothing the 
troubles which beset the way of the young student. They are 
evidently the work of a good musician, who tries to place the 
advantage of his experience in a pleasing and useful form.—The 
March Album, collected and compiled by Mr. E. PAvER 
(Augener & Co.) is already well known to the public by the 
many and various editions adapted to the majority of require- 
ments of amateurs and others. The present is the Quarto 
edition of the work, handsome, well-printed, and legible.—Two 
part songs, by Miss CARMICHAEL (Weekes & Co.), “*To 
Meadows,” and ‘‘ A Canticle to Apollo,” words by Herrick, 
are pleasingly written for female voices, and will no doubt be 
found as useful as they are intended to be. 


RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


From Jou. ANpDR£, Offenbach a/m.: (% LZ. Guth), 3 
Heitere Solo Quartette, Op. 39 ; (C. Jsrael), 3 Lieder, Op. 10; 
3 Lieder, Op. 11 ; (A. Kipper), “ Der erste Mark » Op. 55. 
—R. ANDREWS, Manchester: (Edw. Hoffmann), ‘‘The Song 
of the Weaver.” —-AsHDOWN & Parry : (Ch. Hogarth), ‘‘ Stray- 
ing,” Song ; ‘‘ The Voyage of the Sea,” Song ; ‘* Watching the 
Lifeboat,” Song.—JoHN BLocKLEY: (¥. Pattinson), “ Be- 
calmed,”’ Bass Song.—HoraAcE CAMBRIDGE : Aset of 20 Exer- 
cises for O , &c.—CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press: (G. 
A. Macfarren),‘‘ Counterpoint.” —J. B. CRAMER : (2. Guerini), 
Six Songs, eR g.—W. CzERNY : (44. G. Carmichael), ‘‘ My 
Faint Spirit,” ong.—DateE, Forty & Co.: (&. Linéer), ‘* Fan- 
taisie and Fugue.”—-Duncan, Davison & Co.: (M4. Beard), 
‘*The Seasons of Life,” Song; (P. Bridgeford), “The Last 
Kiss,”’ Ballad.—Ewa_p & Co.: (£. B i y Beauty- 
Spell,” Song.—ForsytH BRroTHeErs : (Ferd. Hiller), ** Inven- 
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tions,” 


163; ‘‘ Youthful Reminiscences,” Op. 184; (S. 
Facoby), 


Violinist’s Portfolio, 1 to 12; (Z. Leigh), Sarabande 
and Gigue from Corelli’s 12th Concerto, arr. for Pianoforte 
Solo; (H. S. Oakeley), ‘‘Funeral March” for Organ; (7. 
Vivian), ‘‘ An Old Story,” Melody.—C. JEFFERYS: (G. Las- 
celles), ‘‘ Music in the Twilight,” Part Song.—STANLEY Lucas, 
WesER, & Co.: (H. Davey), ‘‘ Novelette,” for Pianoforte ; (Z. 
£. Freake), ‘‘The Eastern Star,” Song; (4. Galindo), ‘‘ The 
Spirit Star,” Vocal Duet ; (Cz. Gardner), ‘‘ The Moon Shines 
Bright,” Vocal Duet ; (Sz. Kemp), ‘*’Tis Joy, ’tis Life to me,” 
Song ; ‘‘’Tis sweet to win a smile,” Song ; (AZ. Lawson), three 
Melodies for Voice and Piano, Op. 10; “ Olivia’s Song,” Op. 11 ; 
(Z. Lemoine), “The King can do no wrong,” Bass Song ; (&. 
Hi. Likr), May Song; ‘‘ Withered Violets,’ Song; (d/rs. 
Mounsey Bartholomew), ‘‘ The Tambourine Player,” Song ; (0. 
einiger), ‘‘Doth not the Heather Bell,” Song; Three Eas 
Valses for Violin and Piano ; Sonatina, ‘‘ Souvenir de Haydn,” 
for Violin and Piano ; (Ch. ¥. Richardson), ‘‘ Flowerets,” Song ; 
(F Schonbach), ‘‘ The Bride’s Welcome,” Song ; ‘‘ Light in the 

arkness,” Song ; “‘May Song;” (P. Zschaskowsky), ‘‘ Chant 
sans Paroles ;” (4. ¥. Waley), ‘‘ Magdalen at Michael’s Gate,” 
Song.—J. McDowELL & Co.: (R. Andrews), Dr. Croft’s ‘“O 
Praise ye the Lord,” transcribed for Pianoforte——METZLER & 
Co.: (Dr. Spark), Twenty Celebrated Marches for Organ.— 
NOVELLO, EWER & Co,: (A. Alexander), “Give unto the 
Lord,” Anthem; ‘‘ Save me O God,” Anthem ; ‘‘Shew me Thy 
ways,” Anthem; (A. Andrews), ‘‘ Almighty God, give us 
Grace,” Anthem; (7: P. AZ), Six Songs; (% $ Sempson), 
‘* Bow down thine ear, O Lord,” Anthem; (Wm. Spark), THE 
ORGANISTS’ QUARTERLY JOURNAL, Parts 11 and 12, Vol. VI.; 
(4. W. Wareing) ‘‘O, Mistress, mine,” Part-Song; ‘‘ Under 
the Greenwood Tree,” Part-Song.—PATERSON & Sons, Edin- 
burgh : (% Kinross), ‘‘So sing the birds,” Song; (W. C. 
Levey), ‘‘Come to the Land,” Song; (0. Steinbach), ‘* XIX. 
Century Quadrille ; (4. A. Wakefield), ‘No, Sir!” Spanish 
Ballad; (Z. Woycke), ‘‘A Swing Song,” for. Pianoforte.—F. 
Pitman: (W. Wanborough), “Sorrow,” Song; (2. Ch. 
Winchester), * Grand Festival March,” for Organ.—W. REEVES : 
ENGLISH ORGAN Music, Nos. 1 to 5: (W. R. Fohnson), 
** Largo,” “March,” for Organ ; (4/7. Karasowski), Frederic 
Chopin ; (4. &. wig ot Four ‘‘Introits,” for Organ ; (4. 
Whittingham), ‘‘ The Major and Minor Scales.”—T. R1corpI: 
(2. Guerin) ‘‘Fogli d’Album, Sei Pezzi,” per Pianoforte.— 
J. O. SmitH: ‘‘The Versicles, &c., &c.”—WEEKES & Co.: 
(F. Adcock), The Key Table set to Music; (H. G. Barlow), 
‘Sweethearts once,” Song; (4. Hemstock), ‘‘ Fantasia in F,’’ 
for Organ ; (8. Tours), ‘The Angelus,” Song. 





- Concerts. 


—+— 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 


WITH Mr. Manns’ benefit performance on the 17th ult., the Crysta 
Palace Saturday Concerts came to a close. Mr. Gadsby’s Cantata 
‘« The Lord of the Isles,” and Schumann's Overture, Scherzo, and 
Finale (Op. 52), composed the programme on the 26th ult. It is 
enough to say of the latter not very interesting work that it was 
exceedingly well played ; and it is unnecessary to return at length 
to the clever, if not in all points unassailable, production of the 
experienced composer of Adceste. It may be said, nevertheless, 
that advantageous curtailments had been made in the libretto, and 
that something approaching that dramatic form which is essential 
to the success, however loosely associated with the traditions of the 
cantata, was achieved. The artistes who undertook the principal 
's were Miss a Davies (Edith) ; Madame Cummings (Isabel) ; 
r,.B. McGuckin (Ronald) ; Mr. Wilford Morgan (Allaster) ; Mr. 
Ludwig (Robert Bruce) ; and Mr. H. A. Pope (the Abbot) ; and 
their efforts earned a favourable reception for the piece, which was 
followed by a call for the composer at its close. At the succeeding 
concert were given two novelties, Wagner's ‘Siegfried Idyll,” and 
a ‘‘Spring Overture,” by Goetz. In the ‘‘Siegfried Idyll” the prin- 
cipal themes of the grand duet between the hero and Briinnhilde 
were found reproduced in that better manner of the musician where 
his good genius most prevails. The ‘Spring Overture” unfor- 
tunately came at the end of along programme. But although the 
Sydenham audience were moving away while it was being played, 
the piquancy and freshness of the work were sufficiently manifest 


'Y | unequalled powers as a violinist. 





to promise its future success here and elsewhere. Among the other 
selections was Beethoven’s Symphony in F, No. 8 (Op. 93), of which 
the allegretto was encored. The fine performance of the orchestra 
was admirably supplemented in Mendelssohn's Concerto in D minor, 
No. 2, by Madame Montigny-Rémaury at the piano. The vocalists 
were Friulein Friedliinder, instead of Madame Schuch-Proska, who 
was too unwell to appear, and Mr. Carleton, who made a favourable 
impression with ‘‘Oh, live, or let me die,” from Dinorah, and the 
Toreador’s song from Carmen. The concert of the roth was the 
last of the regular season. Opening with the overture to Herr 
Bodog D’orczy O'rczy’s national Hungarian opera The Renegade, a 
composition marked by much characteristic melody, and closin 
with Beethoven’s Pastoral Srngbeny. the poetic grandeur of whi 
was never more sympathetically conveyed or more warmly ap- 
reciated, the programme comprised two selections, for Sefior 
te, who with the Ballade et Polonaise (Vieuxtemps), and a 
Serenade Melancolique by Tschaikowsky, once more displayed his 
Miss Georgina Burns and Mr, 
Maas contributed vocal solos, Mr. Manns’ benefit concert was a 
great success in every sense, artistically at least, from the crowded 
attendance and the warm greeting with which the deneficiatre was 
welcomed on his appearance amid his sympathetic coadjutors of the 
orchestra. The splendid band seemed to excel itself, if possible, 
in the brilliant performance of Schubert's unfinished symphony ; 
in Weber's Concertstiick, with which Herr Scharwenka was heard 
delightedly as pianist ; in Mendelssohn's Concerto, in which the 
many-tinted violin performance of Sefior Sarasate obtained him a 
rapturous recall, dulled somewhat by the injudic¢ious selection of a 
Nocturne, by Chopin, in response thereto; in Berlioz’s ‘‘ Ball 
Scene,”’ from the ‘' Life of an Artist’’—an exquisitely picturesque 
bit of descriptive melody ; and in Liszt's sensational Hunnenschlacht 
Symphony, representing with almost terrible vigour the terrors of 
the Christian world at the advance of Attila, the struggle and the 
victory. So ends in triumph a season during which Mr. Manns 
has produced thirty-five works new to his patrons, and over fifty 
principally from the masters. Among the German and Italian 
names which predominate it is refreshing to see that the names 
of W. S. Bennett, J. Field, H. Gadsby, W. C. Macfarren, C. 
H. H. Parry, and Arthur Sullivan have found a place, But the 
records of the finest orchestra in the world, in a building almost 
national, might well find a wider space for British music. Few, 
after all, of these novelties from the Continent take a permanent 
hold ; they are heard once or twice at most, and are lost. Itisa 
question, sure as Mr. Manns is of obtaining an attentive hearing for 
every first performance, whether—even confessing the dearth of 
native talent which some are fond of talking about—an equal 
number of native productions would not supply at least an equal 
number of successes. 


ORCHESTRAL FESTIVAL CONCERTS. 


UNDER the direction of Herr Hans Richter, of the Imperial Opera 
House at Vienna, a series of ‘‘ Orchestral Festival Concerts” were 
iven at St. James's Hall from the sth to the r2th ult. Herr 
ichter is not only known for his warm attachment to Herr Wagner, 
but also as the conductor of the Bayreuth demonstration, and the 
unfortunate Wagner Festival of 1877. His visit had more or less 
the appearance of a new attempt at sensation in honour of the poet- 
composer, and the early announcements seemed to justify the 
belief. But other masters have been admitted, onl the pro- 
ceedings have passed off very much to the credit of Beethoven, 
Herr Wagner for once not being very specially associated either 
with a new triumph or a fresh failure. A small but evidently 
largely Teutonic audience attended the first concert on the sth, 
when the Xaisermarsch, the introduction to the third act of the 
Meistersinger, and other Wagnerian selections, formed the staple 
of the early programme. The duet for Senta and the Flying 
Dutchman from the Fiiegende Hollinder, effectively sung by 
Frau Schuch-Proska and Herr Henschel, and Wolfram’s prize song 
from Tannhduser, were also introduced. An air from the Seraglio, 
Schumann’s Manfred Overture, and Beethoven's Symphony, No. 7, 
in A major (Op. 92), followed. It was the charming performance of 
the last by the excellent and powerful band which had been got 
together that made the success of the afternoon—perhaps of the 
undertaking. Herr Richter, who conducted from memory, was 
able to endow the well-known work with new of light and 
shade which quite startled his London friends. There was an 
increased attendance for the second concert, when Wagner's Faust 
Overture was played, which the programme describes not as a 
prelude to Goethe's drama, but as a musical counterpart of the 
typical Fawst. This characteristic work was supplemented by 
lections from Tristan and Isolde and Die Walkiire, with Herr 
Henschel as vocalist ; Frau Schuch-Proska and Friulein Redeker 
contributing airs from Mozart and Gluck. Beethoven’s Symphony 
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in C minor was the feature of the second part of the programme, 
the admirable colouring of which again showed that however 
devoted to Wagner, Herr Richter has still some independence of 
soul. In the third concert, of chamber-music, Wagner had no part, 
and Herr Brahms took the lead with his Quintet for Piano and 
Strings in F minor, which has come to its present condition after 
passing through the preliminary stages of a string quintet and 
a scherzo for two pianofortes, arranged from his concerto by 
Herr Scharwenka himself, who played it with Herr Griinfeld. The 
uintet is well known, and it only needs to be said that Herr 
riinfeld, of Vienna, Herren Franke, Hiemendahl, Hollinder, 
and von Biene were perfectly equal to the task of reviving it. 
A pianoforte quartet in F major, by Mr. C. V. Harford, organist of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, was a novelty in the regular form 
confirming the favourable impression already produced by the 
composer's earnestness and knowledge, if not adding to his repu- 
tation for vigour and individuality. Herr Scharwenka gave, among 
other things, Chopin's Fantasia in F minor, and Herr Griinfeld 
an improvisation on Wagnerian themes in his own individuality 
of style. This time Herr Henschel sang three songs from his own 
opera, Der Trompeter von Seckingen, which were well received. 
In the concluding concert, Wagner again came very prominently to 
the fore, the Meistersinger, Tannhduser, Gitterddmmerung, the Flie- 
= Hollinder being represented by one or more selections, 
rlioz’s overturé to Benvenuto Cellini and Beethoven's Symphony 
in E flat major (Eroica) forming the supplementary programme. 
Herr Richter continued on this occasion, as before, to display his 
singular power of, as it were, magnetising his band, and, as if 
by mere volition, producing effects which, even in works so well 
known as Beethoven's, have come upon the metropolitan audience 
as revelations, 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE fifth concert of the Philharmonic Society, with a sufficiently 
varied programme, presented few features calling for special re- 
mark. Bennett’s overture, ‘‘ Paradise and the Peri,” played with 
fair precision and spontaneity by the band, was heard with more 
pleasure than the succeeding orchestral selections, Beethoven’s 
Sym mf in C minor — 5), and Schubert's Italian overture, 
whic not the special recommendation of being native works ; 
and in which, indeed, some of Mr, Cusin’s coadjutors might well 
have been more ready, Mendelssohn’s Concerto for Violin afforded 
Sefior Sarasate the opportunity of displaying his great ability in 
what is evidently one of his favourite subjects, and a Fantaisie 
Norvégienne—a novelty by Ed. Lalo was, thanks to the violinist 
to whom it is dedicated, extremely successful. The vocal portion 
of the programme devolved upon Miss Lilian Bailey, a young lady 
who, at the first hearing, did not particularly strike us ; but whom 
it would perhaps be premature to judge at present ; and upon Herr 
Henschel who improves upon acquaintance, but would have been 
heard to better advantage had he not been compelled to do battle 
with Wotan’s ‘‘ Abschied” und ‘‘Feuerzauber” (Die Wadkiire). 
At the sixth concert (May 21st) Sarasate was again heard, this time 
playing the concerto, written for him by Max Bruch, with so great 
a success that the audience recalled him three times, and he played 
a small piece with pianoforte accompaniment no less successfully in 
answer to the plaudits. Madame Essipoff, who was the pianist, 
delighted all by a very fine rendering of the ‘‘ Emperor Concerto” 
of hoven, and some delicate little pieces of Chopin and 
Rubinstein. ‘The orchestral works were the Leonora Overture, No. 
= Beethoven, very carelessly played, the unfinished symphony of 

bert, and the overture to Zannhduser, by Wagner. Miss 
Redeker sang two songs in an interesting style, and Mr. Maas made 
a great success with a scena from Aida, by Verdi. 


NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE twenty-eighth season of the New Philharmonic Concerts 
commenced on Saturday, 26th ult., under the sole conduct of Mr. 
Ganz, who,. if the success already achieved be continued—which 
the announcements fairly promise—will have reason to congratulate 
himself on a triumphant inaugural essay. The principal orchestral 
selections in the opening pro me were Beethoven's Egmont 
Overture, Herr Rubinstein’s ballet music and wedding march, from 
his opera of Feramors, and Hector Berlioz’s symphony, entitled 
“ Harold in Italy,” forgotten since its first production at Exeter 
Hall many years ago, until it was revived at the Crystal Palace last 
autumn. e charming manner in which in the last piece the 
composer has illustrated the poet, the pathos and tenderness of the 
episodes in the mountains, the grandeur of the Pilgrim's March, the 
grace of the Serenade, and the wild ecstasy of the orgie of brigands, 





have all been dwelt upon too recently ‘to need more than mere 
reference now. Nothing could be more admirable than the manner 
in which Mr. Ganz’s orchestra reproduced in outline and shade the 
varied picture so boldly and successfully attacked by the musician. 
ee fine was the performance of the two other selections named, 
and of Beethoven's Pianoforte Concert» in E flat, which Mr. C. 
Hallé contributed most effectively, Madame Augusta Schou, a 
finished vocalist, with an excellent voice, contributed airs from Verdi 
and Mozart, and two songs (Swedish and Danish) by ba, -~ less 
familiar, but made intelligible by metrical translations by Mr. W. 

t. The second concert on the roth was by the 
introduction of two novelties, a ‘‘Second Suite in Canon Form 
(Op. 16) by Grimm, and a Caprice Russe by Rubinstein. The 
former work in three movements—allegro con brio, menuetto molto 
adagio, and finale allegro assai—is a Canone al sospiro, and will be 
appreciated as an exercise if not for its more popular claims, which, 
however, proved sufficient to obtain it a respectable reception. 
Rubinstein’s caprice, written for an accompaniment of piccolo, two 
flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons, two horns, and 
strings, was much applauded, thanks to some effective passages in 
the scoring, and the delightful performance of the lady, who was 
equally pleasing with Chopin's Concerto No, 2 in F minor. The 
Entr'acte music and Dance of Almas from Mr. F. H. Cowen’s 
Corsair, produced at the Birmingham Festival three years ago, 
were new to London. The selection, which is sprinkled with taking 
orchestral effects, and has a characteristic Oriental colour, obtained 
a call for the composer. Madame Turolla was the vocalist, and 
sang operatic airs somewhat too realistically for the admirers of still- 
life in the concert-room. But if operatic selections are not out of 
place apart from the stage and the conditions for which they are 
written, who is to decide where action should cease? Mendelssohn's 
Scotch Symphony and Auber's ‘‘ Domino noir” Overture completed 
the programme. At the concert given on May 24th, M. Saint- 
Saéns conducted his own symphony in A minor, and played his 
own concerto in C minor with extraordinary effect. His playing 
was clever and brilliant, perhaps a little hard, but still it was 
very good. Sefior Sarasate was heard in Beethoven’s Violin 
Concerto, and in some “ Zigeunerweisen,” in each of which he 
excited the audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm. Benedict's 
overture ‘‘Das Kathchen von Heilbron,” and G. A. Osborne's 
bright and lively introduction to his Opera, The Forest Maiden, were 
also included in the programme of this very interesting concert— 
interesting because of the works given, and for the accurate and 
artistic style in which they were conducted by Mr. Wilhelm Ganz. 
The vocalist, Miss Georgina Burns, gave two songs most pleasingly, 
her fresh bright voice and unaffected style augmenting the charm of 
her singing. 


MADAME VIARD-LOUIS’ CONCERTS. 


AT the fifth concert given by Madame Viard-Louis at St. James's 
Hall the principal feature was a new setting of the Stabat Mater for 
soprano, tenor, and baritone by a young French musician, Mons. 
G. Salvayre, a promising late pupil of the Paris Conservatoire. 
The work wants the rarer qualities which would give it an enduring 
place beside the religious compositions familiarly associated with 
the same subject. It is in too many instances the echo of past 
treatment, without that freshness of tinting which excuses imitation, 
especially when it is unconscious. Rossini and Gounod come back 
too often, and lose some of their grace and dignity as they come, 
Nevertheless, in the choral owe es there are both force and cha- 
racter, and the production throughout shows a student's knowledge 
of the mechanical resources of the musician ; with another subject 
—one without so many reminiscences not easy to shake off—Mons. 
Salvayre’s own individuality will no doubt prevail, and he will obtain 
interest as well as attention. The vocalists, Miss Archer, Signor 
Fabrini, and Mr. Ludwig effectively rendered the principal parts, 
and were supported by an adequate chorus. Herr Stiehl and Miss 
Oliviera Prescott also contributed novelties. Of the former, a 
Traumbild for orchestra, it is enough to say that without much to 
condemn, it left little to remember—that it was creditable to the 
art, if not to the invention of the composer. Miss Prescott's 
Concert Finale has the appropriate verve and lightness. At the 
sixth concert, on the 7th inst., alively air de danse for strings by the 
young French composer above named showed him to better advan- 
tage than did the more pretentious work, and an Entr'acte by Lord 
Dunmore justified the noble musician's pretensions to be heard 
upon more than amateur claims. The other selections at the two 
concerts—the overture to Zampa, Beethoven's Symphony in A, 
Hiller's Concerto in F sharp minor, Boccherini’s Minuet for strings, 
and the overtures to Wagner's Tannhdiuser and Weber's Adu 
Hassan were played by the well-selected orchestra, under Mr. Weist 
Hill, with unimpeachable precision and colour. Madame Viard- 
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Louis’s own performance was prominently brilliant in Hiller’s 
exacting sition ; and the solo vocalists, Mons. Henschel and 


com, 
Maas, and Mdlle, Stelzer, sang in a way to sustain the all-round 
excellence which has led to the increasing prosperity of this under- 


THE MUSICAL UNION. 


PROFESSOR ELLA inaugurated the thirty-fifth season of the Musical 
Union in St. James's Hall on April 29th. Herr Xaver Scharwenka, 
who had already obtained the credit due to his extraordinary talents 
as a pianist by his previous performances at Sydenham, had the 
most important place in the programme, and fully justified all the 
kind things which had been said of him. With Beethoven's Sonata 
(appasionata) in F minor he absolutely thrilled his audience, and 
two or three works of his own once more showed that he combines 
no common claims as an original composer, with his undoubted 
brilliancy as an artist. Other features of the occasion were Haydn's 
string Quartet in D minor (Op. 78), and Mendelssohn's Quintet in 
B flat (Op. 87). Both pieces were executed pleasingly, but the 
latter was exquisitely played. The violins were Signor Papini and 
M. Wiener, the violas, Herr Holliinder and Mr. Hann, and Mr. 

was the violoncello. The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh 
were present at the second performance, when Madame Essipoff 
reappeared after two years of absence. It is seldom that an artiste 
so delightful in every way has been found. Mere readiness of 
manipulation is no uncommon acquirement, but the faculty of con- 
veying the very spirit of the music without even a suggestion of 
wood and wire belongs to genius, and this rare gift Madame Essipoff 
undoubtedly possesses. On this occasion she played Chopin's 
Ballade in A flat, Leschetizky’s Berceuse in G, and Rubinstein’s 
Valse Allemande in F. Two string quartets, Mendelssohn's No. z 
in E flat (Op. 12), and Beethoven's No. 2 in G (Op. 18), were played 
capitally by the gentlemen named, who supported the fair Russian 
in Schumann’s pianoforte quartet in E flat (Op. By this 
account it may be seen that Professor Ella is maintaining the 
spirit with which he started the Musical Union with undiminished 
ardour and vigour, 


os 


PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 


THE month has been rich in pianoforte recitals, not only-in the 
sense of quantity, but from the excellence of the performances. 
Mr. C. Hallé’s concerts have, in accordance with the promise of the 
preliminary announcements, introduced several novelties to his 
patrons, Of these H Goetz’s Quartet in E minor for pianoforte, 
violin, viola, and violoncello, was very successfully presented by 
Mr. Hallé, Madame Norman-Néruda, and Herren Straus and 
Franz Néruda at the first ; selections from Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Brahms making up a programme in which the popular pianist was 
brilliantly supported by Madame Néruda and her two skilled 
coadjutors. ‘The second concert was marked by the production of 
a trio in A major by Herr Rheinberger, dedicated to Mr. Hallé, 
simple in form, but full of spirit, and not without grace. The 
third movement, a minuetto, is pretty, and was much approved, 
where all was successful. Four Novelletten, 1, 2, 3, 4 (Op. 21), 
Schumann, evinced aiike the skill of the player and that delightful 
sense of melody wich is not the least worthy attribute of the 
composer. Vitalli’s Chaconne in G minor was exceedingly well 
chosen for a solo per:ormance by Madame Néruda ; and Brahms’s 
Trio in B (Op. 8), by Messrs. Hallé and Néruda and Madame 
Néruda, appealed as the final item to the admirers of the peculiar 
style in which this composer has found fame. For the third recital 
a quintet in B flat by Goldmark, and Schumann’s Novelletten, 
» 6, 7, 8 (Op.: 21), were announced as special features. Bach's 
mata in A, for pianoforte and violin, and Mozart’s Quartet in 
E flat, No. 2, for pianoforte and strings, were the more familiar 
selections. The Princess Beatrice attended the second performance, 
and would not allow any special arrangements to be made for her 
reception, being satisfied to come and go quietly, and take her seat 
with the audience. 

Madame Essipoff, whose high merits have already been noticed 
in another part of this impression, gave two recitals, and felt strong 
enough to sustain alone the whole weight of the first entertainment. 
The programme comprised variations in C minor (Beethoven), 
Sarabonde et Rourrée (Bach), Prelude e Toccata (Lachner), Gigue 
in G minor (Mozart), Nocturne in B major (Field), Pastorale 
(Scarlatti), Impromptu in C minor (Schubert), Gavotte (Niemann), 

aschi hwank (Schumann), Nocturne, Etude, et . Mazurka 
(Chopin), and Tarantelle Venezia e Napoli (Liszt). ‘This list, 
which was sufficiently exacting, exhibited the fair a7téste in almost 
every possible character, and she came out of the test triumphantly. 
But the intensely sympathetic rendering of every varied thought in 





Schumann’s work alone would have been sufficient even for those 
who were not to be carried away afterwards with the silvery ripple 
of Chopin's mazurka. Thesecond recital took place on May 2and, 
and at this Madame Essipoff enlisted the assistance of Madame 
Montigny-Rémaury for Saint-Saéns’s variations on a motive by 
Beethoven, for two pianofortes. It need not be said that the piece 
received justice at the hands of two such excellent exponents. 
Beethoven, Raff, Field, Schubert, Schumann, and Liszt, were 
the composers who furnished the rest of the programme. 

Miss Agnes Zimmermann gave a recital on May 21st, when she was 
assisted by Madame Néruda, Messrs. Straus and Daubert, Mesdames 
Friedlinder and Redeker. Schumann's Quartet (Op. 47), for piano, 
violin, viola, and violoncello, was very brilliantly performed, the 
Pianiste and violiniste combining with excellent effect in the 
sparkling scherzo and the spirited Enale. Raff's Giga con variazioni 
(Op. 91), was executed by Miss Zimmermann with the force and 
colour which the somewhat tricky piece allows of ; and in anew 
sonata for pianoforte and violin, of her own composition, that lady 
and Madame Néruda were particularly happy. The loveliness of 
two or three of the movements, and the freshness of the work as a 
whole, will doubtless make it popular. The other principal selec- 
tion was Sterndale Bennett's chamber trio for piano, violin, and 
violoncello. The two vocalists, Mdlles, Friedlander and Redeker, 
were somewhat overshadowed by the instrumental performance, 
but they sang some German songs with much force,and fair effect. 


THE BACH CHOIR. 


THE second and concluding concert of the Bach Choir took place 
at St. James’s Hall on the r4th May. Only two selections from the 
grand composer, whose supremacy the society peculiarly affects, 
had a part in the programme—the double chorus for choir and 
orchestra, ‘‘ Now shall the grace,” and the Pastoral Symphony from 
the Christmas Oratorio for orchestra. Nevertheless, Bach lost none 
of his dignity by the apparent desertion, for the former magnificent 
work superbly rendered nobly sustained the glory of the master, 
and the latter very appropriately opened the second part of the 
performance. This included Brahms’s unaccompanied motet for five 
voices: ‘‘Esist das Heil,” Beethoven’s ‘‘ Meeresstille und Gliickliche 
Fahrt,” and the ‘‘ Banquet of the Phoeacians”’ from Max Bruch’s 
Odysseus. ‘The central piece of the occasion, however, was 
Sterndale Bennett’s cantata, the Woman of Samaria, and the 
sage charms of the work were most sympathetically reproduced 

y principals, chorus, and orchestra—the quartet, ‘‘God is a 
Spirit,” was deservedly encored. The vocalists, as before, were 

esdames Lemmens-Sherrington and Patey, Messrs. Shakespeare, 
Kempton, and Thorndike; and Mr. Otto Goldschmidt was again 
the admirable director. 


Musical Potes. 


—o— 

THE Societ& del Quartette Corale in Milan gave the first per- 
formance in Italy of Mendelssohn's Z/ijak on Monday, April 28th, 
with great success. The translation and adaptation made by the 
Marchese Domenico Capranica is exceedingly faithful and poetical. 


St. JAMEs’s HALL.—Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir gave a second con- 
cert on the rsth ult. The most interesting items in the programme 
were Dr. Pole’s motet for eight voices, which was exceedingly 
well sung, and Tallis’s curious forty-part song for eight distinct 
choirs, each being carefully rendered and very reverentially re- 
ceived. A number of part-songs and glees, old and new, were also 
presented, 

AT the two hundred and twenty-fifth festival of the Sons of 
the Clergy, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the rqth ult., under the 
direction of the organist, Dr. Stainer, his cantata, ‘‘ The Daughter 
of Jairus,” produced at the last Worcester Musical Festival, was 
included in the service, as also Handel's Hallelujah Chorus and the 
tooth Psalm. 


M. SAINT-SAENS's setting of Victor Hugo’s poem, ‘‘I.a Lyre et 
la Harpe,” in an English dress, is to be heard at the Birmingham 
Festival in August next. 

PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS IN Music. — An examination for 
candidates residing in or near London has been arranged to be held 
at the house of the Society of Arts during the week beginning June 16. 
The examinations will be exclusively practical, and will take account 
of voice, style, ear, and reading. Candidates in vocal music will be 
required—z. To sing a solo, or take part with another candidate 
in, a duet, already studied. Credit will be given for the choice 
of the piece sung, 2, The pitch of a key-note nlp lag to name 
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sounds, or succession of sounds, played or sung by the examiner in 
that key and in the connected with it ; ¢.g., the dominant, sub- 
t, relative, minor, or other. 3. To sing or sol-fa at sight 
— selected generally from classical music. Candidates in 
instrumental music will be required—r1. To play a piece alread 
studied. Credit will be given for the’ choice of the piece playe 
2. The pitch of a key-note being given, to name sounds, played by 
the examiner in succession or in combination, in that and its relative 
keys: 3. To play a piece or portion of a piece at sight. The 
maximum of marks is roo. These will be distributed among the 
subjects of examination in the following proportion :— 
VOCAL MUSIC. INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
Voice ... .., Execution ... 
Style... . tyle 
ar eT eT 
Reading .. .. 
Candidates who obtain 75 marks will be entitled to a first-class 
certificate, and those who obtain 50 toa second. Candidates, the 
number. of whose marks is below 30, will be entered as ‘not 
" Before admission to the examination all candidates must 
ve sent.in a certificate, from a professor or other musical au- 
thority, to the effect that their qualifications are such as to afford a 
reasonable chance of their passing. Vocal candidates must come 
provided with a second copy of the solo or duet they have studied, 
in the established notation. An accompanist will attend the exami- 
nation for vocal music, but candidates who prefer to do so can 
bring an accompanist with them. Each candidate must pay a fee 
of 5s. The examination will. take place in the day or evening, 
according to the convenience of each candidate. Intending candi- 
dates should at once communicate with the Secretary of the Society, 
stating if they desire to attend during the day or in the evening. 
They will then receive due notice of the day and hour fixed for their 
attendance, 


In the glee competition for prizes offered by the Huddersfield 
Glee and Madrigal Society, the first prize for Serious Glees was 
awarded to Mr. Alfred J. Caldicott, Mus.Bac. of Worcester, who, 
it may be remembered, carried off the special prize at Manchester 
last year for Cheerful Glees. The first prize for Cheerful Glees was 
awarded to Mr. Theodore Distin. The second prizes were not 
awarded. Dr. John Stainer was the judge. 


HERR ARNOLD KRuc has received from the King of Wiirttem- 
berg the gold medal for Art to wear with the ribbon of the 
Friedrich’s order. 


A SERIES of examinations in practical music, at the Glasgow 
Association for the Higher Education of Women, have been held in 
Glasgow by Mr. W. A, Barrett, acting for the Society of Arts, with 
the most satisfactory results. The examiner reports most favourably 
< io condition of musical knowledge as exhibited by the can- 

idates. 


SPONTINI's ‘‘ Olympic” is to be revived on the occasion of the 
golden wedding of the Emperor and Empress of Germany. 


ADOLPH HENSELT, the celebrated pianist, who has been giving 
his services gratuitously for twenty years as inspector of music 
in the educational establishments of the Russian nobility at St. 
Petersburg, has been recompensed by Imperial decree with the 
titles of Actual Counsellor of State and ‘‘ His Excellency.” 


THE death is announced of the Duke of Roxburghe, a member of 
the council of the Musical Union and an earnest amateur of 
music, By the duke’s death another gap is made in the list of 
Professor Ella's original supporters; but, as the present distin- 

circle which assembles at his matinées abundantly proves, 
concerts still maintain their prestige, and are never likely to lack 
a band of aristocratic patrons, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


H. W.—Apply to the Secretary of the Academy of Music for the 
Blind—H. Campbell, Esq., Norwood, London, S.E. 








Just Published, to be had gratis on application, 
ADDENDA 
To Part II. of 


AUGENER & CO’S CATALOGUE, 


CONTAINING 
PIANOFORTE, ORGAN, AND HARMONIUM MUSIC. 
With the degrees of difficulty marked. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and Foubert’s Place, Regent 





Augener & Co.'s Edition.—8i6l. 


THE CHILDREN’S HAYDN. 


Short Pieces for the Pianoforte. (24 for Pianoforte Solo, 
6 for Pianoforte Duet), 


JOSEPH HAYDN. 


Selected, Arranged (without Octaves),§Fingered and Revised 


BY 
E. PAUSE R. : 
Blue Quarto Vol., with Illustrated Biography, net, 3. 


CONTENTS. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


1. The Austrian Hymn. 14. Aria, from “The Seasons.” | 

2. : An Iris. [tet (c). | 15. Finale, trom Symphony in D 

3. Largo, from 36th String Quar- (Salomon, 6). 

4. Minuet, from c minor Symphony 6. Andante (Clock Movement), 
(Salomon, 5). from Symphony in p (Salo- 

Serenade, from 74th Strin mon, 11). 

24 Quartet (F). 7 . . Air: “With Verdure Clad” 

6. Spinner Song, from ‘‘ The Sea- (Creation), ‘ 
sons.” . Allegretto, from 34th String 

7. Song: “‘ Sollt’ ich voller Sorg.’” Quartet (c). 

8. Allegretto, from 5 String . Song: To the Beloved. 

Finale, from Symphony in B flat, 

(Salomon, 9). 

. Vivace, from Trio in c, (An- 
dré, 18). 4 

. Allegro, from Symphony in 8 
flat (La Reine). 

. Song: Die zu spate Ankunft, 

. Presto, from Symphony in c 
(Salomon, 1). 


DUETS. 


\ ee from 17th String Quar- 
tet (c). 

. March in & flat (Wind Instru- 
ments). 

. Minuet, from ‘* Emperor’s” 
Quartet (No. 1, in c). 


Quartet (G). } 
9. Adagio, from Symphony in c 
(Salomon, * ‘ 
Arietta con Variazioni, in & flat. 
. Minuet, from Symphony in G 
(Salomon, 3). 
. Song: Die Landlust. 
. Minuet, from 4th String Quar- 
tet (g flat). : 


PIANOFORT 
. March (Wind _ instru- 
ments). 
. Minuet, from Symphony in & flat. 
(Salomon, a 
27. Andantino grazioso, from 16th 
String Quartet (c). 
ce ’s Handel” and “ Bach,” which have been already issued, have met 
tne: wm pat roperly eS. with their merits, and it is bat natural that 
the venture should ‘be followed by additions from the writings of the acknowledged 
t masters, all of which are intended to serve the same exalted purpose, namely, 
fhe advancement of musical education and the fami i the 


in c 





in a handy shape of one of the phases of the genius ef the several com. . 

is this better shown than in the voume now under notice, “ The Children \. 
The thoroughly educational character of the little books wey be turther proved by the 
fact that as preface there is in each case an account of the life and works of the author. 
In the present this has been done with considerable fidelity and care. and in a 
lengthened manner, as may be 7 when it is stated .hat the hy oc 
some twenty-four pages, not of superfluous verbiage, but a close co ion of 
related in a simple and pleasant form such as would 
to young minds. It is further adorned bya few 
woodcuts illustrating certain incidents spoken of 
RECORD, May, 1879. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


WREATH OF SONGS 


(LizDERKRANzZ). : 
Short Transcriptions for the Pianoforte, 


By D. KRUG. 
Op. 255. 


Cu; 


cts 
of its very nature joouaeee itself 





Ss J an iia 
in the text."—MONTHLY MUSICAL 





. Santa Lucia oe Song) sot ove 
2. Romance from ‘‘ Tannhauser” (R. Wagner) 

. Red Sarafan (Russian Song) ... ones 

. Romance from “‘ Fra Diavolo ” (Auber) 

. The British Grenadiers (Old English) 

. Bonnie Dundee (Scotch Song)... ... 

. The flaxen-headed Ploughboy (Shield) 
g La Donnaé mobile(Verdi) ..  ... 


OwWWWWWWww ¥ 
ecocoooooong 


2 oocecoeoh 





out’ the fi 





towards founding a correct 
adds to the technical ability 
gratification to the hearer 


London : AucEngr & Co., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
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NEW QUARTO VOLUMES 
Published by AUGENER & Co. 


N.B.—The Public are requested to ask for AUGENER & CO.’S Editions, and to give the Number 
attached to the Work, in preference to its Title. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
8016 BACH 


J. S. The Children’s Bach. Short pieces (32 Solos, 
4 Ducts). Selected, arranged (without Octaves), fin- 
enol , and revised by E. Pauer. With Portrait, 

iography, &c. « 

8066 CERITO, ALWIN. Dance ‘Album. A. “Collection of 

Favourite Dances by Alwin a Scotson Clark, 
Godfrey, Marriott, &c. ove 

8088 CLARK, SCOTSON. First Steps in  Pianoforte Playing 
8109a—c pee se Etude dela Vélocité. The School of Velocity 
on the Pianoforte, comprising 30 Exercises, Op. 299, 
with English Fingering, 3 Books .. + each 
81312 ESCHMANN, Instructive Selections from the Com- 
— of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, arranged 
in progressive order. Edited by John Farmer — 

Music School Series) Vol. I. - 
HANDEL. The Children’s Handel. Short Pieces ( 
Solos, 6 Duets), eet Et Fis (without Octaves), 
auer. With Portrait, 


815k 


, &e. 
*8151 —— e same, bound in Cloth .. ne eo 6s 
8161 HAYDN. The Children’s Haydn. Short Pieces (24 Solos, 
6 pte ere Y Jos. Haydn. Selected, Arranged (without 
ingered and Revised by E, Pauer. With 
oe Biography. Blue 4to ... 
8196 “ee Th. Album-blatter, ne by John Farmer 
w Music School Seri ies) 
Sarr mt, C. Daily Exercises ..  ... ese 
821sa LEE MAURICE. Etudes Chantantes. Book I. oe 
82155 —— Etudes Chantantes. Book II. 
8235 Soe Complete Works for Piano ons 
Orchestra, for Pianoforte Solo with the Orchestral Ac- 
pepeeta, in compressed score, ean by va 


Pauer_.. ee eo 
8236 — we vertures, arrang ed by E. Pauer .. 
8317 a= = March po A Collection of the most 


celebrated Italian, French, and German Marches. 
seat, » Partly Arranged, and Revised New Quarto 


ition ... ee eRe ical PM 
8296 —— on Music. A collection of 100 Short Pieces 
from the Sacred Voom, and Instrumental 
Works of the most Celebrated C 
d for the Pianoforte, and revised by E. Pauer, 
with mo-Litho., &c. reas gilt -_ and edges, 
net, 10s. 6d. om 
yg “ae ee the Virginals and H 
a nglish Composers for inals and Harpsi- 
a chord. ‘A Coll a of P. alliards, Pavanes, 
Grounds, Chaconnes, Suites, Overtures, Sonatas, &c. 
&c. Selected from the Works of William Byrde, Dr. 
ohn Bull, Orlando Gibbons, Dr. John Blow, Henry 
ure and Dr. Thomas Augustine Arne. Revised 
Edited by E. Pauer. With Portrait of Purcell, and 
hical Notices by W. A. Barrett, Mus.B. Oxon. 
» gilt sides and a net, ros. 6d. 
8286 —— othe Classic Companion. A Collection of easy and 
moderate] — Pieces from the Works of the most 





each 





Celebrat rs of the Pig and 18th centuries. 
Vol. I. Gish § a sides and edges, net, ros. 
8375 —— m4 — ift Book. A Collection of Pianoforte 
pein Christmas Shaso—Penersle—Hunt- 
ing ey ngs—Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Songs— 


Patriotic Hymns—National Melodies—Dances of the 
Olden Time—National Dances and Modern Dances— 
many of them com for this Work. With I}lustra- 
tions oer Eggena Laby, and Poetical Quotations by 
H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D. Cloth, gilt sides and edges, 
net, ars. 
8016 —— The Children’s Bach aha? Lag det lee 
~ — The Guid Hence aco as a es - 
8161 —— The Jo nena oes 
8356 RESCH, J. Heimliche Miebe (Secret ‘Love).” Gavotte |. 
84264 SCHUMANN. Symphony weet -% in B om: arranged by 


.Pauer ore (5 Ses 


Paper 


Covers. 


as 4. 


net, 
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PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


8590 PAUER, 


Trang: 


RAFF, J. 


MENDELSSOHN. Five Overtures, arr. by E. Pauer ... 
E. March Album, containin: 
celebrated Italian, French, and 


PIANO AND VIO 


GAVOTTE-ALBUM. A Selection ao a, Gavotte- 
—., Fame acenaaas by F. Hermann. Second, En- 


HOLMES i HENRY. Chamber Music for Violin Solo, 
with Piano Accompaniment. A Selection from the Solo 


Sonatas of Corelli, Tartini, Bach, and Handel. 


Pianoforte Accompaniment 
Original Bass), and + emg of 
Fingering, by H. os 
E. March Album, containing 45 “of the most 
celebrated Italian, German and French Marches. - 


8686 PAUER, 


olmes 





45 of the most 
erman Marches. 
for Pianoforte Duet by ap see, 
Tarantelle .. 


constructed upon the 
sprain, Bowing, and 


ranged by Fr. Hermann _... eee + eee ove ° 
ANDRE, J. Vol ORGAN, 
8737 - Voluntaries, with pedal obbligato ° 
8740 BACH, j. S.. Twelve Preludes and Fugues. Edited by 
yy First § = "% 
8750 irst Steps in O ‘Playin; ° 
8751 —— Twelve Choruses from eb ose 4 : ° 
8752 —— ‘Twelve Songs from Handel’s Oratorios ° 
8753 —— Fifteen Marches :—r. Marche Anglaise; 2. Marche 
aux F lambeaux ; 3-Be ,Marche des Fantémes ; 4. March 
es Gi des Jacobins; 6. Marche 
Militaire ; elgi -, March ; 8. Commemoration 
March; 9 estal 1o. Inauguration March; 
7 Pilgrims’ Bano ; “ occassion March ; Roman 
rch ; if, § Russian March: 15. Vienna March ° 
8769 GLADSTON F. E. Organ Music for Church Use... 0 
8768 —— The ‘Organ Student's Guide. 4th Edition ° 
8772 PAUER, E. March Album, containing 45 of the most 
celebrated Italian, oem and French Marches. 
d by W. J. Westbrook... ° 
8773 RINCK. W Selections from his Organ Works, Edited and 
adapted to English Instruments by F. E. Gladstone ... 0 
HARMONIUM. 
8779 CLARK, SCOTSON. Voluntaries (sth eaten pid ~ 
monium Solo... ° 
8778 —— First Ste in Harmonium, Playing ° 
8780 —— Fifteen Marches for Harmonium Solo:—1. Marche 
Anglaise ; 2. Marche aux Flambeaux; 3. Marche des 
Fantémes ; : 4! Marche des Girondins; 5. Marche des 
Jacobins ; 6. Marche Frangaise ; 7. Marche Indienne ; 
8. Belgian March; 9. Commemoration March ; 3 , 10, 
Festal March: 11. Inauguration March ; 12. Pil 
March; 13. Procession arch; 14. Roman March; 
‘ we Russian ° 
8784 LOW, JOS, Harmonium Album. A Collection ‘of 100 
Favourite Songs and Airs, &c , arranged in progressive 
order for Harmonium Solo ° 
8796 PAUER, E. March Album, containing 45 of the most 
celebrated Italian, French, and German Marches. 
sagen fo for Piano and Harmonium by Jos. Léw (2 vols.) o 
8797 om, ee or sinessoaian: we by Scot: 
- ° 
OCAL Mu sic. 
8815 BULOW, HANS VON. The Heart's Sacrifice (Die 
Entsagende). Ein bere clus for Mezzo-Soprano, 
(English and German W. 
8816 —— Deux Romances pour > Mane-Saguene. (French and 
English Wo: = ° 
8802 CONCONE, J. The School of Sight Singing. Practical 
Method for Young Beginners, followed by a Series of 
Favourite Melodies, serving as Solfeggi. ree and 
Edited by B. Liitgen .. ° 
8803 —— The School of "Sight Singing, for Bass or Barytone, 
followed by a Selection of Songs by Handel, Beethoven 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schubert, and others. Arrang 
and Edited by B. Liitgen ° 
8804 ——_ School of Part Singing. Preliminary Exercises for 
Two Voices, B. Lingen by six en apeannanen 
encil 
8893 REINECKE, C Pity Children’s Songs ° 


8893 a—¢ —— 





London: AUGENER & Co., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
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